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242 Dairy Foods Should Be Daily Foods.” E 
44 And, a tempting way to get more dairy foods s 5 
46 into the daily diet is to serve exciting, new ’ 
Spring Salads. The latest issue of the Sealtest 
Food Adviser features three new salads, in- 
cluding the dainty Cottage Cheese Salad Rings 
illustrated above. Included, also, are a number 
of other new and delicious dishes which contain 
nutritious milk, cream, buttermilk, ice cream, 
cottage cheese or other dairy products. All of 
them have been created and tested in the Sealtest 
oul 
be Laboratory Kitchen and are offered free to teach- Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, starring 
f , Jack Haley, Thursday Evenings, NBC 
ico ers and housewives. Send for your copy, today. 7 “ : 
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sol Comfort 


June 17 * July 25 in 


MR CONOUIIIONED 
OREGON 





STUDY WITH 


NOTED EDUCATORS 


The visiting and resident staff of the 
Oregon State College Summer Ses- 
sion includes outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields. 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION: 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer, (University of Min- 
nesota), Family Relationships. Dr. Louise 
Peet, (Iowa State College), Household 
Equipment. Mrs. Esther Pond Smith, 
(Washington State College), Home Man- 


agement. Maud Wilson, Julianne Wise, 
nursery school procedures, seminar. Dr. 
Vera Brandon, Edna Van Horn, Marie 


Ledbetter, child development, family hous- 
ing, and home management house. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: 

Margaret Riegel, (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege) Audiovisual Aids for Teaching Home- 
making, Organization and Administration. 
Bertha Kohlhagen (Oregon State Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education), Flor- 
ence Blazier, Commery Coleman, Space 
and Equipment for Teaching Homemaking, 


supervision of Home Projects, Meihuds 
and Materials. 
HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION: (Tobe 


announced), Extension Methods, Advanced 
and Elementary. 

FOODS AND NUTRITION: Dr. L. E.May- 
nard, (Cornell University), Recent Ad- 
vances in Nutrition, Seminar in Nutrition. 
Dr. Margaret L. Fincke, Agnes Kolshorn, 
Miriam Macpherson, Mildred Riedesel, 
Child Nutrition, Food Purchasing, Food 
Management, Nutrition, Experimental 
Foods and Food Preparation. 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES: Frances Obst, 
(University of Washington), Home Fur- 
nishings and Applied Design. Gertrude 
Strickland, Dorothy Gatton, Marie Die- 
desch, Ruth Moser, Tailoring, Commercial 
Clothing, Advanced Textiles, Costume De- 
sign, Clothing Construction. 
INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS: 
Martha Moore, Quantity Cookery, 
teria Management. 


Cafe- 


“> 


“NOUS 


For Summer Bulletin write to: = 2 


Director of Summer Sessions s 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE =f a 


Vv % . 
CORVALLIS, OREGON a <S 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


WNe- 


4 





FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION «+ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude jor a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 


six students under an expert. Request 
Book 23, Home Study Course Book 23H. 


812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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Practicalities 


OW that Spring has turned a warm 

shoulder on Winter and colorful 

blossoms are dancing on _ hillside 
and Easter bonnet, we turn a seasoned 
eye to the final weeks of the school year. 
In the offing are reviews, exams, com- 
mencement parties and graduation ex- 
ercises. It’s time to spur clothing classes 
with plans for a style show, guide errant 
gardeners back to their plots and prod 
lagging lassies to get on the beam. 


+ 


Feature article for this month is a re- 
port on home economics education in 
Quebec, prepared by Rachel Beaudoin, 
Director of the Institute of Dietetics 
and Nutrition at the University of Mon- 
treal. When Miss Beaudoin was asked 
during the Canadian Home Economics 
Association Convention in Nova Scotia 
last summer to prepare this report, she 
consented only on the proviso that she 
be given time to consult with outstand- 
ing home economists in Quebec. On 
page 217 you will find Miss Beaudoin’s 
picture and her grateful acknowledg- 
ment to those home economists who 
cooperated in preparing Home Eco- 
nomics in Quebec. 


+ 


There are few, if any, home econ- 
omists who are not familiar with the 
high school text book, Housing and the 
Home, by Hazel Shultz. The author of 
this book is also well known for other 
contributions to housing education over 
a period of years. Currently an instruc- 
tor in the home study department of 
the University of Chicago, Miss Shultz 
was consultant to the Management 
Training Office of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority during the war. In 
addition to teaching and supervision in 
both public and private schools, Miss 
Shultz has been head resident of the 
University of Chicago's cooperative dor- 
mitory and has done state-wide Exten- 
sion Service work in Pennsylvania. 
She has also spent considerable time 
visiting housing projects in Europe and 
Mexico as well as in the United States. 
Be sure to read her article, Better Hous- 
ing—An Educational Responsibility on 


page 220. 


Whether you do a great deal of speak- 
ing professionally or are called upon 
only occasionally to “say a few words,” 
you will find Helen Sharpe’s article, 
Speak Up! on page 221 of interest and 
value. For those who follow the simple 


practices of making a speech, as out- 
lined by Mrs. Sharpe, speaking in pub- 
lic will become as natural and as easy 
as breathing. What's more, it will be 
much less painful for your audience! 


+ 


Concurrent with the nation-wide cele. 
bration of Home Demonstration Week, 
May 4-11, we are proud to reproduce 
on pages 222 and 223 the bulletin of 
the Extension Service of the State of 
New Jersey. Here in a few moments 
one can grasp the scope and importance 
of the home agent. The original book- 
let, printed in a clear pastel blue, 
already has been distributed widely 
throughout New Jersey and many re- 
quests from other states for sample 
copies have been received. We are in. 
debted to Marion Butters, New Jersey 
State home demonstration leader, for 
permission to reproduce this splendid 
booklet in PRacticaAL HoME Economics. 


+ 


For twenty years Mrs. Geraldine 
Moorman, author of Jf I Should Teach 
Again, page 225, served as head of the 
Home Economics Department in Ar- 
senal Technical Schools of Indianapolis. 
She retired in June 1943 to live in the 
country. Since then she has used her 
home economics training in managing 
a home and caring for an invalid hus- 
band. She has managed so well that 
there has even been time for gardening 
and growing zinnias, daffodils and iris, 
her special hobbies. 


+ 


Students in advanced sewing classes 
in Pittsburgh are getting some excellent 
experience in the business world accord- 
ing to Irene E. McDermott, supervisor 
of home economics in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. In Teen-Agers Think 
It’s Fun to Sew on page 226, Miss Mc- 
Dermott describes in detail a coopera 
tive educational sewing program de- 
veloped jointly by her department and 
Joseph Horne Company. It is a pro- 
gram that could be used with local 
modifications in many large towns and 
cities throughout the country. 


+ 


Whether your school is creating a new 
department, expanding an old or mod- 
ernizing, you should have a say in the 
equipment purchased and hence should 
be well informed. Six pages of this 
issue, starting on page 229 are <evoted 
to a survey of the latest school lunch 
and food laboratory equipment. 
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Come for a visit 


—and bring your students, too! You're all in- 
vited to the Singer Sewing Center for a special 
get-acquainted get-together. We'd love to 
show you around—talk over mutual sewing 
interests. Make it soon, won’t you? 


New class spirit: 


Your students will learn a brainful of helpful 
hints from browsing around our sewing 
rooms—talking with our friendly Singer in- 
structors. Just the thing to pep up budding 
seamstresses—and send them back to their 
machines with new enthusiasm! 




















What makes it tick? 


- Your classes will know their sewing machines 
inside out after they see our special demon- 
strations! Every point from use, and care 
—right through the attachments and how 
they work. 





Finishing touches: 

It’s often the last few stitches that are the 
hardest. But your girls will find that Singer's 
a regular “big sister’ about helping out 
adding the little extra touches that finish up 
with a flourish. See how we cover buttons and 
buckles, make matching belts, do picoting 
and hemstitching. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near your school 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1947, by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Sewing Guides: 

Fascinating extracurricular reading for your 
students. Time-saving reference books for 
you and specially priced. Home Dressmaking, 
Home Decorating Guides. Make-Over 
Guide. Look them over on your visit! 


R.S.V.P. Please let us know when you and 
your classes would like to come. Just phone, 
or stop in at your Singer Sewing Center, and 
we'll help you make the arrangements. Look- 
ing forward to seeing you soon— 
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News Notes 





ATIONAL Boys and Girls Week 

will be observed throughout the 

United States from April 26 to May 
3, marking the twenty-seventh annual 
observance of this important youth 
event. The theme for this year is 
“Youth: the Trustees of Posterity.” 

This celebration is designed to draw 
the attention of the public to the po- 
tentialities and problems of youth, em- 
phasizing the importance of the home, 
church, school and youth-serving organi- 
zations in the development of character 
and good citizenship in growing boys 
and girls. 

The activities planned by the com- 
mittee for National Boys and Girls 
Week emphasize important factors in 
the growth of youth, including citizen- 
ship training, education, recreation, oc- 


POA LAN ACC REN A 8 . < » Downie anaes 


HEN Isabel Nelson Young retired 

from the home economics in busi- 
ness field last December, all who knew 
her felt that the home economics pro- 
fession was losing an able educator and 
business representative. So we are hon- 
ored to have Isabel Young continue her 
professional interests and activities as a 
member of our educational advisory 
board. 

Miss Young received her early educa- 
tion in the public schools of Staunton, 
Virginia, and graduated from the old 
domestic science course of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. She then taught home 
economics for ten years in public and 
private schools in Kentucky, Maryland 
and Virginia. 

After earning B.S. and M.A. degrees 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Miss Young became supervisor of 
home economics for the State of North 
Carolina. Three years later she was 
appointed director of home economics 
for the American Can Company where 
she served both the education field and 
the business world for the next fifteen 
years. 

Miss Young was a pioneer in selling 
business on the values of the home eco- 
nomist. She was also instrumental in 
giving the education field a better un- 
derstanding of business. She has been 
an active member of the New York 
State Home Economics Association, na- 


em SO 
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cupational guidance, religious educa- 
tion, home life, health and safety, tol- 
erance and understanding among Na- 
tions and peoples. The committee will 
also emphasize the value of membership 
in boys’ and girls’ organizations. 
Daily programs suggested for the 
week follow: 
Citizenship Day—Saturday, April 26 
Day in Church—Sunday, April 27 
Day in Schools—Monday, April 28 
Family Day—Tuesday, April 29 
United Nations Day—Wednesday, April 
30 
Child Health and Safety Day—Thurs- 
day, May 1 
Careers Day—Friday, May 2 
Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 3 
Information about Boys and Girls 
Week and suggestions for carrying out 


2 kb ing epee re ee ote on eae 





Isabel Nelson Young 


tional chairman of the Home Economics 
in Business department of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and 
a member of the Better Business Bu- 
reau’s Consumer Education Committee. 

Throughout her career Miss Young 
has been an ardent proponent of the 
opportunities for home 
economists in the business field. She 


challenging 


was chairman of the Home Economics 
in Business committee which prepared 
The Student Guide Book published by 
the Association last June. She was also 
for several years a member of the New 
York Home Economics in Business vo- 
cational guidance committee. 


AF POSTE AY, MNT RNC RET MONIT ole 


Dates to Remember 


April 6—Easter Sunday 

April 10—Arbor Day 

April 7-10—Annual Conference Trade 
and Industrial Arts Education and 
Teacher Training, Sacramento, Calif. 

April 13-19—Pan American Week. For 
additional information write to Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

April 21-26—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec. 
reation, Seattle, Washington 

April 26-May 3—National Baby Week 

April 27-May 3—National Boys and 
Girls Week and National Camp Week 

May I—May Day and Child Health 
Week 

May 2-3—Annual Meeting, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
DG. 
May 2-5—Institute for Education by 
Radio, Columbus, Ohio 
May 4-I11]—Second Annual 
Home Demonstration Week 

May 11—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 9-14—National Home Food Pres- 
ervation Week 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 23-26—Thirty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri 

October 13-17—The Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic As 
sociation at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia 


National 





the program of the week, including a 
poster and a manual, may be obtained 
free of charge from the National Boys 
and Girls Week Committee, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Locker Plant Convention 

Evidence of the growth of the frozen 
food locker business is seen in the recent 
announcement that the eastern states 
will hold the first large locker plant 
convention at the Hotel New Yorker it 
New York on June 9-11. In making 
this announcement Keith J. Bauder, 
President of the New York State Frozen 

(Continued on page 208 
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But, Mother... we 
forgot Group I today! 


Such a scene as this might well 
be taking place in any number of 
homes throughout the country 
today- wherever schools are ac- 
tively emphasizing nutrition 
Because more and more, farsighted 
teachers and parents are working 
together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the children 
are receiving in the classroom. The 
above scene illustrates just one 
Way parents may actually partici- 
pate in the school’s programa 
“Basic 7°’ Food Chart, tacked up 
in plain view, helps give both 





; 
i 
; 
i 
i 


mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they 
are nutritionally sound. 

In addition, teachers and parents 
might develop closer cooperation 
between the school program and 
the home by 
e Working together in making sur- 
veys of children’s food habits. 
© Cooperating in the support of an 
adequate and effective lunchroom 
program. 

Many more such enterprises will 
probably suggest themselves to 
alert teacher and parent groups. 


But why this stress on the co- 
operation of home and school in a 
pupil program of nutrition em- 
phasis? Because only if both are 











actively interested can any such 
program succeed. The learning 
processes going on in the classroom 
must be continued in the home 
kitchen and at the home table if 
the eating habits of our school 
children are to be improved. 

If you have undertaken any 
special nutrition projects that you 
would like to share with other 
educators, or if you would like 
ideas, plans and materials for a 
nutrition program, as prepared by 
educators and health workers, 
please write: 

General Mills, Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT orrow VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated OREGGS.. ordriedbeans, 


natural whole-grain or MARGARINE use fo 
enriched gr restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 


faw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but 
or canned. At least one At least one serving a day frozen or canned. Two or or its equivalent) a day for ter. One serving of meat, or more servings a day os you like and as supplies 
serving day more servings a day children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, oc permit 

nursing mothers; one pint casionolly peas or beans 


a day for all others 
each week 


instead. Three or four eggs 


In addition, alt growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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THE FOLEY 
CHOPPER 


bounces gaily aiong with astonishing 
speed and lightness of touch. The 
spring action on the center blade 
does it! 


SHREDS or chops cabbage fine for 
salads. CHOPS onions, parsley, pep- 
pers, pickles. DICES potatoes, car- 
rots, all vegetables. Cuts potatoes 
for French fries. Cubes fruits for 
salads. Tenderizes meats. Cubes 
steak. 79c at Dept. and Hdwe. stores 
Send coupon for Professional Offer. 


OTHER FOLEY PRODUCTS 











FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
112-4 2nd St. N.E., 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Send Professional Offer on Foley 
Food Mill, Sifter, Fork. 


Chopper, 


TRS ae nsw sso . eo $end eos bs > 
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McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping and Sketching 


Given in units of 5 weeks 
commencing on June 16 
Latest date of admission 
July 7 
For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 206) 


Food Locker Association, listed the par- 
ticipating states as Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia and the co- 
operating states as Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. All of the eastern states 
locker operators are expected to be rep- 
resented with an attendance of well 
over two thousand. 

Special attention will be given at this 
convention to educational features such 
as meat cutting contests, poultry freez- 
ing demonstrations and packaging dis- 


plays. 


The Federal School 
Lunch Program 

‘The Federal School Lunch Program 
will end in many states before May | 
unless Congress votes extra funds, which 
is most unlikely. According to the 
USDA of the $75,000,000 earmarked for 
the 1946-47. school lunch program, 
$10,000,000 went for equipment and 
$65,000,000 for food. This was over 
$7,000,000 more than was spent during 
1945-46 but due to the increase in 
schools participating in the Federal 
School Lunch Program and the increase 
in cost of food it has not been sufficient. 
A few states may vote school lunch 
funds to complete the school year with- 
out Federal aid but it appears that the 
majority will not. 


New Appointment 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, has been named United 
States member of the executive board 
of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, established by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in De- 
cember 1946. The Fund will provide 
a supplementary diet to children and 
nursing mothers in war devastated coun- 
tries. 


From Here to There— 

Mary E. Brokaw, a graduate of Skid- 
more College, now heads the home eco- 
nomics department of the National 
Enameling and Stamping Company of 
Milwaukee, makers of NESCO cooking 
utensils. Her duties will include testing 
utensils and appliances, handling con- 
sumer inquiries and working with the 
research department in the development 
of new products. 

Katharine Brown has been named 
director of the home economics depart- 
ment of Pet Milk Company. She suc- 
ceeds Hester Smith Harris who has be- 
come a full-time homemaker. 

Leola Cooper, who was formerly with 
the Milwaukee Vocational School, will 


serve as senior extension specialist at 
Cornell University. She is a graduate 
of the University of Oklahoma and re- 
ceived her master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Marjorie Harper is the newly ap- 
pointed senior home economist field 
representative of General Electric Com- 
pany’s Pacific District. A graduate of the 
University of Washington, she has done 
graduate work at Stanford University, 
Mills College and the University of Cali. 
fornia. She has also been connected 
with the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company and the War Foods Admin- 
istration. 


Mary B. Horton became director of 
the activities of the Sealtest Laboratory 
Mrs. Horton has 


Kitchen on March 1. 
been educational 
director of the 
Sheffield Farms for 
the past six years 
and previously was 
chief bacteriologist 
for the same com- 
pany. She is a Phi 
Beta happa gradu- 
ate of Hunter Col- 
holds a 
degree 





lege and 
master’s 
from New York 

University. Besides being New York 
counselor to the National Society of 
American Bacteriologists, she is also 
chairman of several New York nutrition 
projects and has lectured extensively on 
milk and dairy products. 

Eleanor C. Ryrholm is the new 
“Mary Mason,” director of the home 
economics department of “Junket” 
Brand Foods, Division of Chr. Hansen's 
Laboratory, Inc. She is a graduate of 
Simmons College in Boston and during 
the war was granted a leave of ‘absence 
from ‘“‘Junket” Brand Foods to serve as 
an officer in the SPARS. 

Deborah Personius, a graduate of 
Cornell University, will be ‘Mary 
Mason's” assistant at Junket’s. She pre- 
viously did experimental and food re- 
search for the Fant Milling Company 
of Sherman, Texas. 

Mildred Kingsley Wellman has been 
appointed to work on the extension 
older youth program of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Formerly with the Illinois Exten- 
sion Service, Mrs. Wellman has a mas- 
ter’s degree from Illinois and did her 
undergraduate work at Wisconsin. 





Last Call 


This is the last month in which requests 
for educational commercial materia 
listed in the Practical 1946 September 
coupon book will be accepted and filled. 
If you wish material for summer school 
classes or to start September classes, be 
sure to mail your coupon requests to 
Practical Home Economics before May 
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N UTRITION ... vouched for by top nutritionists 


ANTON J. CARLSON, Ph.D., M.D., world’s foremost authority on nutrition, says 
in his Foreword to the Revised Edition of the booklet entitled “Legislation Which 
Renders It More Difficult to Secure Adequate Nutrition”: 


“The facts at hand today eliminate all questions as to the nutritive value of 
vitamin A fortified margarine"! as compared to butter . . .” 


THE COUNCIL ON FOODS AND NUTRITION of the American Medical Association, 
in a report published in the Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 16, 


1944, says: 


“When margarine is fortified with vitamin A") the investigations that have 
been made lead to the conclusion that it can be substituted for butter in the 
ordinary diet without any nutritional disadvantages.” 


1 Nucoa, the first margarine to add Vitamin A, guarantees 15,000 U.S.P. units in every pound, 
winter and summer. This is 6,000 units above the minimum for fortified margarine as estab- 
lished by Federal Standard of Identity. 


F LAVOR ... vouched for by millions who enjoy it 


Typical of the satisfaction that Nucoa, America’s 
most popular margarine, gives is the enjoyment of 
Nucoa in the home of the children pictured at left. 
Nucoa has been the Madeira family’s chosen spread 
for bread for about twenty years. Says Mrs. Madeira: 


“Our use of Nucoa, begun for economy, has been con- 
tinued for pleasure. We like Nucoa’s dependably 
fresh flavor and nourishing goodness, and the fact 
that it contains a guaranteed amount of Vitamin A, 
winter and summer. My children’s good growth, and 
their alertness and success in school and play, give me 
confidence that our diet, including Nucoa all these 
years, has been well selected.” 


Why not try Nucoa in your home? It will give you 
confidence, we believe, in encouraging wider use of 
margarine —for enjoyment as well as good nutrition. 









Nessie NUCOA 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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Books in Review 





Nutrition in Public Health 


By Lucy H. Gillett 
W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia 
Price $2.75 Pp. 303 1946 


Everyone who plans family meals will 
profit from using this book. A fresh ap- 
proach to the importance of food is giv- 
en in the section “The Widespread In- 
fluence of Nutrition.” Everyday ques- 
tions of laymen are anticipated. Prac- 
tical suggestions are simply and concise- 
ly given under such headings as, what 
persons of different ages should eat, 
what people of different nationalities do 
eat, ways and means of insuring good 
nutrition as well as enjoyment of daily 
food. The insight gleaned by the au- 
thor in her years of experience in help- 
ing thousands of families solve their 
food problems is shown in the discus- 
sions on diets for special conditions, 
market economies, planning food ex- 
penditures and preparation of food to 
conserve food values. 

This authentic reference book is sim- 
ply phrased, logically arranged, com- 
pactly styled, effectively illustrated and 
generously indexed. With twenty-six of 
its 303 pages devoted to an index, it is 
obviously the work of a scholar who 
understands the tools needed for suc- 
cessful work in public health nutrition. 

—Reviewed by 
KATHERINE CONNELLY WISELY 


Chairman, Community Education Section 
Greater New York Dietetic Association 


You Can Cook 

If You Can Read 
By M. and C. Fitzsimmons 
Viking Press, N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 364 1946 


This is an excellent book for the be- 
ginner largely because the authors, 
Muriel and Cortland Fitzsimmons, have 
gone into infinite detail not merely as 
regards the individual recipes but also 
in the introductory chapter “Preparing 
to be a Cook.” Here the novice will 
find clear, concise definitions of such 
cooking terms as dredge, crumble, 
cream, fold in, render, etc.—simple terms 
to the teacher but often puzzling to one 
new in the kitchen. There’s an excel- 
lent chapter, too, headed “The First 
Necessity” dealing with the various types 
of cooking heat and equipment in com- 
mon use; and yet another “The Tools 
of Your Trade.” 

The recipes are clear and written in 
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simple friendly fashion. They give evi- 
dence of having been tried as they were 
being written. Another excellent fea- 
ture is that the preparation time as 
well as the cooking time is given. 

A few points are open to gentle criti- 
cism as, for example, Lancashire Hot 
Pot (page 263) which is given under 
a left-over heading. Surely to be true 
Lancashire Hot Pot this should be made 
with uncooked meat. The dessert sec- 
tion is also a little confused in its ar- 
rangement—but after all there is a good 
clear index so one should be able to find 
what one wants without difficulty. 

It is a pity that the chapter on “How 
to Use Cooked Goods” (left-overs to 
you) was not amplified for this is a point 
on which many embryo cooks are lack- 
ing in imagination. 

You Can Cook If You Can Read gives 
ample evidence of having been written 
with loving care and a desire to hurdle 
kitchen stumbling blocks. Maybe it was, 
as the authors claim, actually written in 
answer to a challenge—thanks be for 
that challenge. —Reviewed by 

Lity HAxwortH WALLACE 


Creative Home Decorating 


By Rockow and Rockow 
H. S. Stuteman Go., N. Y. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 319 1946 


The impulse to beauty is one that 
leads us not only passively to enjoy the 
beautiful but also to strive to create 
beauty and bring it more intimately 
into our lives. In decorating your own 
home you have the opportunity both to 
express your love of beauty and to place 
the stamp of your personality upon your 
home. 

Creative Home Decorating begins at 
the beginning and deals with line, form, 
proportion, color, texture, unity, bal- 
ance, contrast and furniture. It charts 
the period styles and shows how to com- 
bine and arrange them for each room of 
the house. It treats floor coverings and 
window treatments in individual chap- 
ters and includes a very interesting one 
entitled, ‘“‘You Can Make Your Own.” 
In this chapter the authors have given 
such explicit directions for making cur- 
tains, draperies, bedspreads and _ slip 
covers, accompanied by pictures and 
drawings, that you are filled with the 
desire to start redecorating at once. 

Inspiration and ideas galore char- 
acterize this well-illustrated guide to cre- 
ating home beauty. 
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Keys to a Fashion Career 
By Bernice G. Chambers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 238 1946 


There have been a number of books 
written which more or less glamorize 
fashion jobs but few if any which give 
such a forthright survey of the variety 
and scope of fashion work and _ the 
qualities necessary to success. Edited by 
an assistant professor of retailing at 
New York University, the book is a com- 
pilation of the reports of twenty-six 
members of New York's Fashion Group, 
Inc., concerning their particular jobs. 
All are top-ranking women who have 
gone far in their chosen field. 

Besides discussion of the better known 
opportunities in buying, merchandising 
and designing, job procedures are out- 
lined for styling and promotion for 
fabric manufacturers, advertising and 
promotion, publicity and public rela- 
tions, radio and television and fashion 
work for magazines. Three chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of Owning Your 
Own Business and three more list for 
the beginner the steps to success. Photo- 
graphs of the writers and advertising 
copy from New York stores illustrate the 
book. 

Specifically, Keys to a Fashion Career 
is pointed to a college level. But as 
Edna Woolman Chase points out in the 
Foreword, the study of this little book 
will be a long step in the right direction 
for any young woman who intends to 
make a professional career of the busi- 
ness of fashion. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Home and Family 
Life Education 


By Elizabeth Stevenson 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 309 1946 


There has been a growing realization 
among educators that the present edu- 
cational program does not give children 
adequate help in their daily living. 
There is too great a divergence between 
in-school experiences and out-of-school 
practices. In this book consideration 1s 
given to the specific needs of children 
in our changing society and ways of 
meeting these needs. 

Part I discusses the objectives of edu 


(Continued on page 251) 
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In the Spring 
a Young Girl’s 
Grooming 





can profit by 

an effective 
daintiness program... 
so send now 

for helpful 

FREE material 


VEN THE PRETTIEST CLOTHES can’t hide a dainti- 
ness problem—a fact which young girls some- 
times overlook. 

Your sewing sessions are the ideal place to help 
students understand how important good health 
and grooming habits are... not only to a girl’s ap- 
pearance, but to her general social success. And here, 
ready for use, is specially-planned material to help 
you in this work. 

The teacher's manual, “Guide For a Good Groom- 
ing Program,” gives you complete outlines for class- 
room discussions, projects and demonstrations. In 
conjunction with the manual, there are student leaf- 
lets, written from the teen-age point of view, con- 
taining check sheets for individual inventory. A col- 
orful wall chart, which emphasizes salient grooming 
pointers, completes the unit. 

To obtain this material, just fill out and mail the 
coupon in the special section of this publication to 
Educational Service Department, Bristol-Myers Co., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (In Can- 
ada, write Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., 3035 
St. Antoine Street, Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada.) 


Also available FREE, for use by Home Demonstration 
Agents and other adult groups, the ‘Good Grooming 


me % Portfolio,’‘a complete discussion program for Women’s 
el” Clubs. 
om 
Mer mrs 
NG r 1. Safe for clothes... won't rot or discolor fabrics 


... has won the Seal of Approval of the American 


Product of Bristol-Myers Institute of Laundering. 
U mM d 2. Safe for skin... contains no irritating crystals. 
Snow-white Mum stays smooth and creamy. 


Doesn’t dry out in the jar. 


og) 
better because it +) safe 3. Safe for charm... gives sure protection against 


underarm odor all day or evening. 
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“Enrichment 


(gains 
MUST BE MAINTAINED” 


Say Public Health Authorities 


ee the war, the common American loaf of 

white bread was seriously deficient in the 
important nutrients: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and iron. 


Then came a milestone in modern applied nutri- 
tion, namely, the enrichment program, a program 
which has had the endorsement of every profes- 
sional and scientific body that has considered it.* 
Enrichment, in the larger sense, was truly the 


birthday of a new world, for it held out the hope 
that man in the future would utilize his scientific 
knowledge to build a stronger, more vigorous peo- 
ple. Results proved swift and dramatic, and are 
most noticeably visible in clinics and public hos- 
pitals which noted that cases of pellagra and 
deficiencies of the B-complex and iron diminished 
markedly after the enrichment program got under 
way. 


*& The enrichment program bears the endorsement of the American Medical Association, the National Research Council, national baking and 
milling organizations, U. S. Public Health Service, noted nutrition authorities, public health leaders, and home economists. The United States 
Army, Navy, and Merchant Marine have adopted a policy of purchasing only enriched flour and, where commercial bread is purchased, only en- 


riched bread is acceptable. 





Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, Iron in the per capita food supply 1909-'45 


(Civilian only for 1941-'45. Data for 1945 are preliminary) 


THIAMINE (VITAMIN B 
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Taken from “Nutritive Value of the Per Capita Food Supply, 1909-’45" U. S. D. A.—Department of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


In comparing the average 1939 diet vs. the average 1945 diet (taking into account various factors, such as increased consumption) i! 
was found by the Department of Agriculture that the enrichment of flour and bread caused the average intake of thiamine per person 
to increase 30.5 per cent, iron 20.5 per cent, riboflavin 16 per cent, and niacin 21.6 per cent during the six-year period, These ar 
significant increases which have come about wholly as a result of the enrichment program. 
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Prior to the elimination of War Food Order No, 1, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. 5. 
Department of oe estimated that if the enrichment program were dropped, the per capita supp!) 
of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron would range from 10 to 25 per cent below the 1944-1946 average. J 
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How Enriched Bread Compared with 
Plain White and Whole-Wheat Breads in Nutrients Per Pound— 





0.3 
t 5 


3.9 
254 
39 


l.1- 1.8 mg. 
.7= 1.6 mg. 

10 -15 mg. 

8 - 12.5 mg. 
1254 mg. 


1.3 mg. 

{ .7 mg. 
16 mg. 
11.8 mg. 
{272 mg. 
43° mg. 





MINIMUM—MAXIMUM 


39 mg. - 


| 
| 
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——> PROTEIN 
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— NIACIN 
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—- CALCIUM depending in large 
—p> PROTEIN measure on the 
amount of milk solids 
contained in the loaf. 








Now that the War Food Order for mandatory 
enrichment no longer exists, there is little assur- 
ance that enrichment of either flour or bread will 
be continued on a national scale, with the excep- 
tion of those States where laws already have been 
passed. Below are listed the nineteen States and 
two Territories which have enacted legislation pro- 
viding for the enrichment of all white flour and 
white bread sold within their borders: 


Alabama Mississippi South Dakota 
Arkansas New Hampshire Texas 
Georgia New Jersey Washington 
Indiana New York West Virginia 
Kentucky North Carolina Wyoming 
Louisiana North Dakota Puerto Rico 
Maine South Carolina Hawaii 


Five years of experience points to the fact that 
enrichment of flour and bread is an effective, prac- 


This advertisement is contributed in the interests 
of Better Nutrition by Merck & Co.. Inc. 
Rahway, New Jersey 


tical, and economical way to raise the level of 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron for everyone. 
Without enrichment, the food intake of many of 
our nation’s families may prove dangerously low 
in these important nutrients. 


The National Research Council is interested in 
seeing that the benefits of enrichment are avail- 
able to all people. Its staff is prepared to give 
scientific information to any group interested in 
enrichment.' Since many States desire to introduce 
legislation to assure enrichment, the Council of 
State Governments has distributed a suggested 
bill to all the States. The uniform bill has been 
approved as a workable act by national organiza- 
tions of the milling and baking industries. 


iNational Research Council. The Facts About Enrichment of Flour and Bread 


15 pp- Washington, 1944; suppl., 1945. 
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Audio Visual Teaching Aids 





HE Audio-Visual Aids Information 

Center, established in the American 

Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, in January of 1946 is thriv- 
ing. Set up as a work shop for edu- 
cators and community groups interested 
in obtaining audio-visual information, 
it has become an important clearing 
house. 

The Center has a well organized 
library and display room supervised by 
Irene Cypher. Catalogs from film com- 
panies are on file here as are charts, 
maps, posters and similar illustrative 
material. A projection room gives the 
opportunity to study projectors of all 
types and to review motion picture film 
strips and slides. Although samples of 
equipment, films, etc., are on display, 
the Center does not act as a distributing 
agent. It is primarily a place for teach- 
ers and students to see the most recent 
developments in equipment and mate- 
rial for audio-visual instruction. 


Strange Hunger 


This film portrays the strange kind 
of hunger which can exist in a land of 
plenty among people who think they 
are well fed. It is based on fact and 
shows recent discoveries made in the 
field of nutrition. The story of Dr. 
Conrad A. Elvehjem’s discovery of the 
Vitamin activity of nicotinic acid and 
the results of treatment of pellagrins are 
sequences pictured vividly in this pic- 
ture. The importance of adequate diet 
is stressed throughout, proving that 
good health is not simply freedom from 
illness. 

The picture runs for approximately 
30 minutes and is available in 16 mm 
black and white sound. It has been ap- 
proved by the National Vitamin Foun- 
dation, Inc., 150 Broadway, N. Y., from 
whom it may be obtained free of charge. 


The 26 Old Characters 


This new two-reel film is an informa- 
tional sound motion picture which de- 
picts the origin of writing, beginning 
with picture writing and drawings on 
prehistoric cave walls. In twenty min- 
utes it visualizes and traces the develop- 
ment of writing down to the present 
day. It is sponsored by the Sheaffer 
Pen Company but is free of advertising. 
It may be borrowed without charge 
from The Jim Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


Comeback 


Comeback is a moving sound and 
color motion picture, showing rehabili- 
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tation processes and methods for the 
veteran-civilian. It runs for 2614 min- 
utes and may be secured free of charge 
through the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Danger Line 


Last year the National Foot Health 
Council estimated that eighty-seven per 
cent of public school children were 
wearing shoes which did not fit prop- 
erly. As a result, the Thom McAn Shoe 
Stores produced a two-reel motion pic- 
ture, The Danger Line, to show correct 
fitting of shoes and the danger of poor 
foot care. This film in 16mm sound 
runs 18 minutes. It does not contain 
advertising or attempt to sell shoes. It 
does give a graphic picture of foot 
health for use in elementary and junior 
high schools. The film and an eight- 
page teaching unit are available with- 
out charge except for transportation 
costs from the Institute of Visual Train- 
ing, 40 East 40th St., N.Y.C. 17, N. Y. 


Free Film Catalogs 
Lewis Film Service Catalog—1947 Edi- 
tion, 105 East Ist St., Wichita, Kansas. 
Educational and entertainment films 
and foreign language subjects are in- 
cluded in this catalog. 


Motion Pictures and Slide Films for 
School Use, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, 40 Wall St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Fifteen motion pictures and eight 
slide films, primarily science subjects, 
are described and _ illustrated in this 
booklet. 

National Directory of Safety Films, 
National Safety Council, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

Data on where to obtain safety, first 
aid and fire prevention films is avail- 
able from this catalog. Other subjects 
include industrial safety, public safety, 
home and farm safety. 


Did You Know 

@ That the George Washington, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio’s crack flyer, now shows 
moving pictures as a part of its regular 
passenger train service? Pictures are 
shown free of charge twice a night be- 
ginning at nine o'clock. Fifty passengers 
can be seated at each showing and the 
program is changed twice a week. 


e That Home Service departments of 
Power and Light companies often have 
slides and films available for school 
showing? They even provide necessary 
projection equipment and a person to 


show and explain films on such subjects 
as home lighting, kitchen equipment 
and laundry planning. 


e@ That you may obtain a list of records 
and transcriptions, and names and or- 
ganizations of companies that sell edu- 
cational records with mailing addresses 
from Mr. F. W. Noell, chief of the 
Audio-Visual Teaching Division, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 
14, California? 

e@ That two $200 awards were given 4-H 
club members at the National 4-H Club 
Congress by the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation of Davenport, Iowa, for the 
furtherance of study in visual educa- 
tion? These awards may be used in any 
state agricultural college or any other 
college deemed satisfactory by the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club work. 


Films Worth Knowing About 
Slide Films 


Clearing the Slums 

43 frames; $1.50 

American Council on Education 

744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Shows slum areas and public housing 
projects which have replaced them. En- 
vironmental contrasts between persons 
who have lived under each of these two 
conditions are well illustrated and dis- 
cussed. 


You and Your Clothes 

41 frames; $3.00* 

Outlines suitable types of clothing to 
wear in various kinds of weather. Also 
gives proper care of clothing between 
wearings. 

You and Your Food 

44 frames; $3.00* 

Covers the principal food groups and 
explains what each does in giving body 
energy, in aiding growth and in pro- 
moting good health. 


Your Posture—Good or Bad? 

46 frames; $3.00* 

The importance of good posture Is €X- 
plained along with the main points to 
remember in maintaining it. How 
fatigue and infection contribute to poor 
posture is also shown. 





* Young America Slidefilm Library 
18 East 41 Street, NYC, N. Y. 
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- Caramel Baskets ae Show your students how desserts as 

’ for fresh or cooked ; 

. fruit — from Nabisco well as main dishes can enrich the family diet 
Shredded Wheat’s recipe book. : ‘ a eal ; 

: Coons fil of Wealaaeme with whole-grain nutrition! You’ll find suggestions by the 

a- whole wheat nourishment. score for breakfasts, luncheon and dinner entrees, and des- 


serts in the new Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe book. This 
delicious whole-grain cereal adds the nutrient qualities of 
whole wheat whether used as a hearty breakfast or a cook- 
ing ingredient . . . supplies proteins, carbohydrates, iron, 


phosphorus and Vitamin B, every diet needs every day. 





Mail a penny-postcard for your copy 
of “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for 
breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner.” 
National Biscuit Company, 444 West 


15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 








Fancy Fruit Dessert easy to make! Just top Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits with fruit and fruit syrup; pour lemon custard over fruit. | 
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Twelve Tests 


for Liberal Education 


What constitutes a liberal educative process? Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, proposed these tests for 


liberalism at the twenty-sixth annual conference of the Stephens College Staff: 


1. Education is liberal in its processes when it aids 
persons to rid their minds of false antitheses. To illus- 
trate, the speaker listed such terms as cultural training 
versus vocational training, science versus art, and the 
religious versus the secular. 

2. Education becomes liberal when teachers are capable 
of creating a genuine fellowship of scholars. This goal 
is impossible to achieve if teachers care more for their 
subject matter than for their students. 

3. Education is liberal when teachers strive to com- 
municate not merely with one another and with their 
students, but with the community as well. 

4. Education is liberal when it is candidly contentious. 
It is not prettily belligerent, but moves forward toward 
its goals on the basis of well-considered convictions. 

5. Education is liberal when its beneficiaries may be 
relied upon to promote the growth of the liberal state. 

6. Education is liberal when its beneficiaries have 
learned to shun uniformity and cherish diversity. There 
is strength in conflict. 

7. Education is liberal in its processes when it results 
in a working harmony between means and ends. In no 
honest endeavor can means be separated from ends. Such 
separation results in a non-liberal man or a non-liberal 
institution. 

8. Education is liberal when it induces persons to 
place human values above material values. 

9. Education is liberal when it deals with faith and 
doubt as the inseparable links in the chain of religion. 

10. Education is liberal when its devotees have learned 
to anticipate change and to adapt to it. Change is im- 
portant in educational growth, but it must be distin- 
guished from mere novelty. 

11. Education is liberal when it administers to the 
student’s emotional needs as well as the physical and 
intellectual. Emotions are the levers of actions and are 
more deeply rooted in human nature than reason. 

12. Education is liberal when educators are capable 
of using a wide variety of perspectives—including humor 

in viewing problems. “People who don’t understand 








nonsense won't comprehend sense.” 
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OME KCONOMICS iM (ue OC | 

By Rachel Beaudoin 

Director, Institute of Dietetics and Nutrition 

University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada j 

I are proud of our home economics in Quebec. From ] 

its very humble beginning in 1670, home economics 

has spread until today it is a well developed and 

flourishing science in this the largest of Canada’s Ii 
Provinces. 

It was Louis XIV who initiated the teaching of home , 
economics in Canada when in 1670 he gave the Sisters } 
of a Montreal convent 1000 francs for purchasing wool 
and teaching knitting. Ever since that time instruction } 
m household arts has been an intregal part of the edu- rf 
cational courses in the Province of Quebec. It 

In 1882 Reverand Mother St. Raphaél of the “Dames E 
Ursulines de Roberval” founded a school in which edu- F 

} 


cation was directed toward teaching young girls how to 
manage a home successfully according to their social 


OSILION, P ° 
I 2 ae ; F Rachel Beaudoin, who received her B.S, degree from 
From these early dates it is quite evident that the ae s ee : 
Provi f Ouel : | | i i | blisl Cornell University, took her student training work in 
rOovVInCce O ZU ~ las Decn a paoncer in the estabDliish- dietetics at Ottawa City Hospital and holds an M.S. 
ment of schools for home economics. Rev. Mother St. degree from the Faculty of Science. University of 
Raphacl would be amazed to see the extent to which the Montreal. She is well known throughout the province 


small beginning of this important s¢ ience has grown and of Quebec for Extension work she carried on for the 


spread in her country. ‘To bring it to its present status 
has been a slow and difficult process, but it has been 
worth the effort for in the past six decades home eco- 


Department of Agriculture. Miss Beaudoin has been 
with the Institute of Dietetics and Nutrition at the 
University of Montreal since its foundation in 1942 
nomics teaching has grown to such an extent that instead as assistant director and was promoted to director 
of one school it has the following well established schools. = —_ _ ey ree ee 

‘ preparing this article to: Miss E. LeBlanc, Head of 
Home Economics, Department of Education, Quebec 


French Section 
City; Miss E, Pinel, Supervisor of Home Economies, 


General Education > / 
j : ; = . Montreal Protestant School Board; Dr. M. MeCready, 
Phe Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Head of Household Science, Macdonald College, St 
Instruction introduced home economics into the curricu- Anne de Bellevue, and to her staff members in the 


(Continued on page 218) writing of this report: the Misses Collier and Frank 


These photographs from the Institute of Dietetics and Nutrition, University of Montreal, show a student checking a special 
diet tray to be discussed in the Seminar room and a corner of the spacious laboratory where textile chemistry is taught 
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lum of the primary and normal schools in 1922, but it 
was not until 1937 that this teaching was made com- 
pulsory. 


Home Economics Colleges 

The Institute of Dietetics and Nutrition, University 
of Montreal was established under the Faculty of Medi- 
cine in 1942 and offers a four year course granting a 
B.Sc. degree in Nutrition, ‘This course has been approved 
by the Canadian Dietetic Association and therefore 
provides for French girls the same advantages and oppor- 
tunities as are already offered to the graduates from Eng- 
lish Canadian Universities. The Institute of Dietetics 
also has its graduate school granting a Master of Science 
degree in Nutrition. 

St. Pascal’s College for Home Economics was estab- 
lished in 1941 and is affiliated with Laval University. 
Quebec City. It offers a four year course leading to a 
B.Sc. degree in Household Science. 

Specialized Schools 


Ihe Superior School of Family Teaching and Home 
Economics, Sisters of the Holy Name of Jesus and Mary. 
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Montreal was established in 1942 and its program 1g 
approved by the Catholic Committee of Public Instruc 
tion. It offers a postgraduate course especially designed 
for home economics teachers of primary schools. 

The School of Advanced Domestic Arts in Montreal is 
a regional home economics school which has recently 
(Sept. 1946) been turned into a postgraduate school, 
which offers one year of intensive training to graduates of 
regional schools who wish to specialize in one phase of 
household science (e.g. cooking, millinery, nutrition 
sewing, etc.) This new course grants a diploma. sanc- 
tioned by the University of Montreal. ‘his school has 
also gained a reputation of note for its evening Classes 
which are open to the women of Montreal. 


The Division of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Education, Quebec 

This division has under its jurisdiction the following 
schools: 32 Regional Home Economics Schools, 61 Inter- 
mediate Home Economics Schools. 

These regional schools are secondary schools found in 
all parts of the province with a definite program devoted 
to specialized home science in primary schools, or for 
postgraduate courses. ‘This course of study offers all stu- 
dents having a ninth grade certificate a four year course 
in domestic science. 

The intermediate schools, originating in 1941, offer 
the students a two-year course in domestic science after 
the completion of the seventh grade. The students are 
trained for the role of wife, mother, educator and home- 
maker. 

Both the regional and intermediate schools offer as 
well as their regular diploma course, a one- or two-year 
homemaker course. The work of the student is sanctioned 
by a certificate of domestic aptitude which does not 
entitle the bearer to teach home economics in schools. 
This training is essentially and directly devoted to the 


A nurse from the Extension Division of the Department of 
Public Instruction is pictured at left demonstrating child 
care to a group of regional home economics students. Dem- 
onstrations are also used to keep home economists up to date 
in newer techniques of fitting and sewing as shown below 
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preparation for family life and the management ol the 
home. 

The regional home economics schools are also author- 
ized to give summer refresher courses to teachers of the 
primary and elementary schools. 

English Section 
Public Schools 

Houschold science in the English Schools of Quebec is 
still very much in the growing state. Sewing and cooking 
classes are compulsory for the sixth and seventh grade 
girls in the Montreal Schools. At the present time in 
Montreal there are twenty-two centers instructing Classes 
in household science in 52 schools. In the outlying dis- 
tricts there are twenty schools in which this subject is 
taught. 

The most outstanding distinction between the French 
and English systems of household science education is 
that in the English section there are no specialized 
schools for the teaching of this art. It is a subject taught 
along with the other subjects in public and high school. 
In 1932 the Department of Protestant Education at 
Quebec established household science as an elective sub- 
ject for high school leaving examinations. 


Home Economics Colleges 

Macdonald College, School of Household Science, at 
St. Anne de Bellevue, was founded in 1907 through the 
generosity of Sir William Macdonald. The B.S. degree 
in Home Economics given to the students after the suc- 
cessful completion of four years of study is granted by 
McGill University. ‘The course is approved by the 
Canadian Dietetic Association. A student electing edu- 
cation in the fourth year of study graduates with a 
B.Sc. in Home Economics and a_ teacher's certificate 
which enables her to teach in any and all grades. 

McGill University also offers a Master of Science de- 


Guests at a teacher’s reunion view with enthusiasm a food 
display of suggestions for Christmas dinner and buffet spon- 
sored by home economics teachers. Pictured below is a typical 
weaving class at the Rehabilitation Center of the Home Eco- 
nomics Diy., Department of Public Instruction, Quebec City 
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gree in Nutrition open to b. Sc. (Home Economics) erad- 
uates from any recognized Canadian University. 
In addition to the degree course, Macdonald offers a 


one-year course specializing in home economics subjects 


to prepare girls for the role of home maker. 
Adult Education 

In addition to these schools which teach home eco 
nomics subjects to the young girls of the Province, 
there is a highly organized adult education program. One 
section is under the supervision of the Division of Home 
Economics, Department of Education, Quebec City. In 
the adult education section there are: ‘Ten provincial 
or municipal Home Economics Schools ¢ ttended during 
the year 1945-46 by 8,372 students; and thirty home eco 
nomics teachers holding classes for adults in the diffe 
ent. cities, which 10,773) students attended during 
1945-46. 

The subjects taught are: general hygiene; child care 
and training; nutrition and food preparation; dress de- 
signing, cutting and sewing; weaving; money manage 
ment; home management, etc. In 1945, in Quebec City, 
sewing classes were held in two sections of the city; 1000 


. (Continued on page 258) 
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Better | Housing 
An Educational Responsibility 


T no time has the entire Nation 

been more aware of the importance 

of housing--not that housing is a 
new need of either individuals or fami- 
lies but that it has fallen into the realm 
of scarce commodities, surrounded by 
smoke screens of parlor arguments and 
political debates. And while every home 
economics teacher, whether she be work- 
ing at secondary or college level, is 
aware that she has a responsibility for 
helping the housing situation, she is 
confused as to where her opportunities 
are located and the extent to which she 
can go in contributing to understand- 
ings and attitudes upon the part of 
present and future consumers. 

Years of trial and error, or trial and 
success, lie behind the present orienta- 
tion of instructors in the areas of food 
and clothing. ‘This is not so with hous 
ing. While housing has long been recog- 
nized as within the educational respon- 
sibility of home economists, relatively 
little work has actually been done at 
either college or secondary level. 

The areas of food and clothing have 
long provided opportunities for teach- 
ing practical techniques of immediate 
use to home living. Laboratory plans 
for teaching cooking and sewing are 
familiar. Less familiar are the wide 
variety of techniques useful in teaching 
better standards of housing. The list of 
projects directly related to home safety 
and sanitation is long. Those that con- 
tribute to better home care of food, 
because the provisions of the house are 
better, should be emphasized. ‘Teaching 
the making of home furnishings is high- 
ly practical. The keeping of family 
housing expense records promotes a 
better comprehension of housing costs. 
The care and beautification of home 
erounds are other worthwhile activities. 
These belong to the broad area of hous- 
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By Hazel Shultz 


Instructor in Home-Study De 





The University of Chicago, Ilinois 


ing much as meal, preparation and gar- 
ment construction belong to the food 
and clothing fields. ‘They provide for 
learning experiences within a wider area 
of the housing field than is represented 
by housekeeping. 

All consumers are affected by the cost 
of housing; but not all pay for the 
housing that affects them. The baby and 
young child are each consumers of hous- 
ing. ‘The secondary school pupil rarely 
spends for housing as he does for school 
supplies, recreation and clothing, unless 
he attends school away from home. The 
college student usually sees housing only 
as an item calling for a goodly slice of 
the year’s allowance. Young workers 
away from home for the first time are 
impressed by not only the rent item but 
also by the expenditures for transporta- 
tion, care of clothing, recreation, even 
lunches and other meals, all closely re- 
lated to rent, for the privileges and 
services included as a part of rent are 
reflected in other categories of spend- 
ing. “Y's” for men and women as well 
as college and industrial dormitories 
recognize these specific consumer needs 
by locating their residences near con- 
centrated work areas in order to  pro- 
vide low-cost, efficient transportation; by 
providing laundry and mending facili- 
ties in the building; by planning for 
common rooms for games, hobbies or 
group entertainments; and by offering 
dining services. 

One of the responsibilities of teach- 
ing is to develop more rational attitudes. 
‘Teachers can show the ways in which 
consumers of all ages are affected by 
housing and how they are concerned 
with the costs of housing. 

Though the secondary school pupil is 
rarely provided with an allowance large 
enough to give experience in paying for 
his housing by turning back into the 


family purse amounts for room rent, 
laundry, facilities and the like, these 
privileges can be pointed out as some 
that come by virtue of membership in 
the family. Valuable family experience 
might be had if sons or daughters as- 
sumed responsibility over periods up to 
a year for keeping a record of family 
bills for rent, or the financing and up- 
keep of an owned home, including costs 
for household operation, Items that fall 
into these categories would then become 
real; they would be items to be con- 
sidered in spending the family income 
for the greatest satisfaction. 

The consumer family is always inter- 
ested in the cost of housing. ‘The pro- 
portion of money income needed for 
housing rises as total family income de- 
clines. When less than a fifth of the 
money income is needed for “decent” 
housing, the chances are good for at 
least a fairly comfortable living. When 
more must be used, scrutiny of all ex- 
penditures is indicated. There is need 
to analyze the categories of food, cloth- 
ing, medical bills, recreation and other 
A sharp rise in the 
cost of housing plus a period of wide- 
spread unemployment could result in 


family expenses. 


expenditure of such a small proportion 
of family money for food that the nutri- 
tional status of the Nation would be 
seriously affected. 

While many of the informations and 
techniques that teachers will use, and 
the understandings and appreciations 
they aim to develop belong specifi ally 
to the area of housing, this subject like 
many another is closely related to all 
aspects of living so that teaching for 
rational attitudes should make clear 
these relationships. Provisions of the 
dwelling and its grounds may include 
a vegetable garden, ample storage space 

(Continued on page 250) 
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OU are going to make a speech. 

“Deliver” is probably a more ele- 

gant term but I prefer the word 
“make,” because that is just exactly 
what you do. It is the speaker herself 
—her ability, her personality, her pres- 
ence—that makes all the difference be- 
tween a good speech and a poor speech. 
For example, two women could deliver 
the same speech, word for word. The 
first, a poor speaker, might find her 
audience unresponsive, figgety or down- 
right hostile. ‘The second, a good speak- 
er, might hold the interested attention 
of her listeners to the last word. She 
would make the speech. 

More teachers are being called upon 
to make more speeches. If you haven't 
been invited to ‘say a few words” yet, 
the chances are you soon will be. It is 
a good sign—good that there is an in- 
creasing interest in home economics and 
good for you. It is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for you to broaden your profes- 
sional field as well as your personal 
interests and abilities. 

First, a word to beginners. You are 
scared to death to make your first 
speech. Why? Because you think you 
have no talent for it? I grant you that 
there are a few persons who seem to 
possess a natural gift for public speak- 
ing, but they are very few. ‘The great 
majority of good public speakers would 
tell you that their ability is an acquired 
skill. Like the good cook, the good 
salesman, the good teacher, they came 
by their skill the hard way—through a 
lot of work and a lot of determination 
and a lot of practice. Every one of them 
had to speak for the first time. ‘That's 
the point they learned. And that’s the 
point of this article—if they could learn 
to make a good speech, so can you. 

Next, a little aside to those of you 
who have spoken a few, or several, times 
but are not good speakers, i.e., you are 
still delivering your speeches. Unfor- 
tunately, there are a good many speak- 
ers abroad who are very poor indeed. 
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By Helen S. Sharpe 


Even more unfortunately, they do not 
know it. A speaker never hears herself 
as others hear her and, as with halitosis, 
even her best friend won't tell her. So 
if you value the unquestionable advan- 
tages of public speaking, and you should 
value them highly, you should seek the 
criticism and advice of a completely 
disinterested person, preferably a pro- 
fessional. It is not necessary for you 
to take a course in public speaking, 
though that would certainly be desir- 
able. Go to a good speech teacher and 
get an objective, complete appraisal of 
your speaking ability. Take his, or her, 
word for it, even if it disagrees with 
everything your friends have told you. 
Then set to work, just like the beginner, 
to learn to make speeches. 

The first thing to do, after you have 
accepted an invitation to speak, is to 
gather as much information about your 
audience and the occasion of the meet- 
ing as possible. I suggest you copy these 
questions on an index card, your note 
book or wherever they will be handy 
when the time comes and answer each 
before you start to prepare your speech. 
What am I expected to speak about? 
2. Who will my listeners be? How many 
of them? 

How much do they already know 
about my subject? 
4. What might be of particular inter- 
est to them? 
What is the occasion of the meeting? 
Commemorating some person or 
event? Introducing some person or 
things? Who? What? 
How many other speakers will there 
be? Who? On what? 
7. What is the program arrangement 
and what is my place on it? 
8. How much time is allotted me? 
All right, now you are ready to pre 


_ 


.) 


or 


pare your speech, keeping all of the 
above points in mind. You don’t want 
to write just a speech that will “get by.” 
You want to write a good speech. If 
possible, the best speech. So you will 
have to do a lot of preparation and 
hard work. There is no other way to 
write a good speech. Your general sub- 
ject has been decided upon. Now select 
the specific phase of that subject you 
think will be of most interest to your 


audience. One main idea is all that you 
can adequately develop in one speech, 
For thirty minutes is the maximum 
length of time you should ever speak. 
Fifteen minutes is preferable. 

Your next step is to assemble all your 
own knowledge on the subject. To that 
add all you can find from other sources: 
books, newspapers, other speeches, 
friends. The librarian will be glad to 
help you find source material. Your 
associates will be flattered by your re- 
quest for their ideas. Illustrative mate- 
rial is always effective in highlighting a 
speech. After you have gathered all the 
information you can (and checked it 
painstakingly for accuracy) go over it 
and over it until it is completely yours, 
discarding the irrelevant as you go, 
Everything you say must be significant. 
An audience will eagerly follow you off 
on a tangent but it will stubbornly 
refuse to jump back. 

The technical construction of a good 
speech is just the same as it is for 
good article. It stands or falls on the 
strength of its skeletal outline. For help 
in arranging your material reread “Can 
You Write for Professional Magazines?” 
in the January issue of PRACTICAI Hom! 
Economics. Don't write your speech 
down word for word and memorize it 
a memorized speech soynds “canned.” 
But do become completely familiar with 
your outline, until you can write it 
easily from memory on one s‘de only of 
small index cards. ‘These are not to 
shuffle constantly while you speak but 
to turn over once each as your speech 
progresses. They will help to keep you 
from straying and remind you of the 
way time flies. 

Now you are ready to practice to fill 
in and round out your outline. Try to 
speak as you would in conversation 
with a friend. Remember, no matter 
how large your audience, they listen as 
individuals. The days of flowery, stilted 
oratory are past. The familiar word, 
the short sentence, the sincere, straight 
forward approach is youn best bet. In 
short, be yourself. And put as much of 
vourscelf into the speech as you can, 
Add every touch of freshness, originality 
and humor you can manage. You can 

(Concluded on page 2148) 























is the most important one in America— 
the homes that form the backbone of the 
nation. Farm, rural and suburban homes. 
Homes like yours, and your neighbor's. 


The commodities in which your home 
agent deals are basic to human relation- 
ships and family living. Foods. Clothing. 
House furnishings. The care of little 
children and the understanding guid- 
ance of their older brothers and sisters. 


Her Sorices 


are yours for the asking. At demonstra 
tion meetings she applies the most recent 
findings in homemaking techniques tc 
the routine jobs you are doing every day. 


Home visits bring her into hundreds 
of kitchens and living rooms. She will 
visit yours, too, if you wish specific advice. 


You can reach her by telephone in 
emergencies, of course, and you'll enjoy 
her columns in your local newspapers. 

In some parts of the state, local radio 


stations carry her voice into many homes 


each week. 


veeernene 











Good public relations are essential to the continued growth of any organization or movement, Publicity materials are a valu- 
able tool in spreading information and molding public opinion, Outstanding among such materials used to promote the 
home demonstration program is the 9 x 11 folder shown above. This folder was developed jointly by the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture and the United States Department of Agriculture to introduce home agents to all the people of New 
Jersey. The first column above shows the outside panel of the folder. The next three columns form the three-fold center. 
The back center panel lists state home agent’s offices; the right hand fold contains this information: 
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In the Kitchen Life with Father 


Mother, The Youngsters and 











your home agent believes in: and with 
: Grandma is happiest and most serene 
stretching the foods dollar 


efficient marketing practices 
low-cost, plentiful foods 


when the family hearth is the best place 
on earth. ‘That’s the reason for your 


oe home agent’s work in: 
appetizing meals be ; ' 
“ Teh 11S ) 
up-to-date cookery methods | umily relationshiy na 
canning, freezing, preserving. child care and feeding 

understanding child) behavior. 


(Clothing the Family Jha Youngsters of Joday 


is a far easier matter when vou follow are the homemakers of tomorrow. They, 
your home agent's helpful advice on: too, share in your home agent’s services. 
She cooperates with the county and 


sound buymanship state 4-H Club program in: 
selecting patterns family meal-planning 

fabrics and their care foods and their preparation 
construction methods making useful wardrobes 
restyling and repairs learning to “do” the casy way 
laundering, pressing, cleaning. care of young children 


good grooming. 


June, Steps and Money State Specialists Asssst 


‘ home agents in brineine results ol 
are saved through your agent's home 5 psi lain 
modern laboratory research into New 


management program in: 
ow Jersey homes. Headed by the state home 


Job Methods ‘Training agent leader, these experts in nutrition, 
kitchen planning clothing, home management and family 
budgeting family finances relations plan the state program. They 
care of furniture and floors work closely with each agent. The result: 


reupholstering a practical program patterned on home 


choosing household equipment. makers’ needs. 


The Latchstring is Out at your home agent's office. She will welcome an opportunity to meet you and to put her homemak- 
ing program at your disposal. Local volunteer leaders work with her and state specialists in making this program available 
to every woman. Last year more than 35,000 New Jersey women attended demonstration meetings held by home agents. 
They requested and received 140,800 bulletins on foods, clothing, home management, child training. From 54,000 homes 
came reports of definite improvements as a result of this same program for New Jersey families. Federal, state and county 
funds finance your home agent’s work. If your home is important, it is important for you to know your home agent. 
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Pioneers in Home Economies 


Part III 





NOTHER attendant at this confer- 

ence and known to me was Louisa 

A. Nicholass, head of the Mary 
Hemingway department of “Household 
Arts” at the Framingham Massachusetts 
State Normal School. Although scme ten 
or a dozen colleges and universities in 
various parts of the United States had 
developed departments or courses in 
what has come to be called home eco- 
nomics, none was represented at the 
conference. However, since the depart- 
ment at Framingham was probably at 
least as advanced in its program of high- 
er education in this new field as any of 
the colleges, and as well known through- 
out the country for its work, it could 
typify the rung of the ladder of higher 
education thus far reached by home 
economics. 

For two years I lived under the aegis 
of Louisa Nicholass. Always during those 
years and since, my picture of Miss 
Nicholass was that of a nun—a New 
England nun—for it ever seemed to me 
that she should have worn the nun’s 
costume and insignia. She had the seren- 
ity, the out-of-the-worldness way of look- 
ing into her little kingdom that I have 
felt the best nuns to possess. Her long, 
black skirts (and she always wore black) 
clothed her as a nun’s would have. But 
this firm, little person exerted a really 
surprising and profound influence on 
the student body for whom she was re- 
sponsible. Long before the word “stand- 
ard” had become a popular byword, it 
was the symbol at Framingham of the 
shining star to which Miss Nicholass 
wished her neophytes to hitch their 
wagons. Year in and year out “the 
standard” was upheld. We laughed up 
our sleeves, but we listened and we re- 
spected. Greatly we respected. Best of 
all, we sought to attain. What and why, 
who knows! Miss Nicholass was not a 
brilliant person. She possessed no great 
imagination. She lacked the depth and 
breadth of education of a Mrs. Richards. 
She had never reached far out to touch 
wide horizons. Nevertheless, there was 
in her some element of greatness that 
made her significant in the field of her 
leadership. It is rather wonderful to re 
member the way she imbued the rank 
and file of her students with the strength 
of purpose and the will to reach the goal 
she set—‘‘the standard.” She made of 
that normal school department a place 
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commaading respect far and wide, for 
it was itself a pioneer enterprise. 

Once Miss Nicholass failed us, how- 
ever. A group of us had gone to Boston 
for the day and we lunched at the 
Women’s Industrial Union—oh heavenly 
food after a dormitory diet! There in a 
corner, her back to us, we saw Miss 
Nicholass eating apple pie with ice 
cream. How the mighty fell in our esti- 
mation! For those were the days when 
test-tube digestion was a major research 
project in nutrition, and pie of any 
kind—even in New England—and pie 
with an ice cream adjunct, in particular, 
was “indigestible.” We hoped Miss 
Nicholass left without consciousness of 
our discovery and without knowledge of 
our defection, for to a woman, we des- 
serted on apple pie a la mode. 

The others at that first conference, 
with a single exception, I never knew 
well. But they were important and for- 
ward looking for each stood for some- 
thing which was indicative of a struggle 
to penetrate the social apathy, existing 
at the turn of this century, regarding 
home and family welfare. There was 
Miss Maria Daniell, a lecturer on food 
and its preparation; Miss Emily Hunt- 
ington, a teacher in the New York cook- 
ing school; Mrs. Alice P. Norton, super- 
visor of “domestic science” in the Brook- 
line, Massachusetts public schools; Mrs. 
William G. Shailer, president of a lay 
organization of homemakers called the 
New York Household Economic Associa- 
tion; Mrs. W. V. Keller, a homemaker 
from Boston. 

Yes, a small group, but one which by 
title tells its own story of the stage of 
development of home economics by 
1899. 

Our vigorous friend, Mr. Dewey, wel- 
comed the guests and set the tone for 
the conference at its first meeting. His 
official, position, previously described, 
kept him in close touch with educational 
affairs and with efforts being made to 
change home conditions. In speaking, 
Mr. Dewey expressed his belief in a 
growing public interest in home science 
and his personal feeling that “those who 
can make the home all it should be will 
get nearer the foundations of life than 
even teachers, ministers and editors.” 
In commenting on the size of the group, 
he said, “Every great movement has been 
started by a few earnest people; a score 


By Flora Rose 


Third in a series of “memoir’’ articles 
is this continuation of the first Lake 
Placid Conference on home economics 


of the right ones will do more effective 
work than a great mass meeting.” He 
bespoke concern for “the problems of 
that life-long education, the home.” 

Reports of that first conference are 
meager, but two events were definitely 
recorded. First, the naming of the new 
field of higher education to be spon- 
sored. For good or ill, to have and to 
hold, from that day forth the name 
Home Economics was chosen. ‘There 
have been debates about it since, many 
of them, but always back the name home 
economics slips into the place made for 
it on September 19, 1899. ‘The second 
major topic discussed was “the prepara- 
tion of younger women for higher lead- 
ership” which involved the whole prob- 
lem of courses of home economics in 
colleges and universities. A recommen- 
dation was made that the attention of 
colleges be brought to “the trend of the 
college curriculum away from the home; 
that they be shown the important rela- 
tion of home economics to the individ: 
ual home and the possibility of a new 
profession commanding adequate com- 
pensation.” 

An important resolution came at the 
end of the meeting. Whereas, in the 
opinion of this conference the time has 
coine when public interests demand the 
recognition by the state of the important 
sociologic problem of the home; there- 
fore, Resolved, that state legislatures be 
asked to give to household arts and 
home economics the same practical en- 
couragement which they now give to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts in 
state schools and colleges, by publica- 
tions, traveling libraries, institutes, and 
the other agencies for extension tcach- 
ing and home education. 

With the appointment of Mrs. Rich- 
ards as chairman and Miss Barrows as 
secretary for another vear, the group 
expressed its belief in the value ol this 
conference and its intention to carry Its 
benefits into the future through later 
meetings. ‘The home economics move- 
ment was launched and had started on 
its way. 
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OR twenty years I supervised the 

Home Economics Department in a 

large city high school. Seventeen well 
traincd teachers met over fourteen hun- 
dred boys and girls daily in eleven well 
equipped laboratories. I retired a few 
years ago and now find great joy and 
happiness in managing my own home 
in the country on the farm where I was 
born. 

My husband built a Cape Cod cottage 
amid the beeches. Although I have 
missed the association with my friends 
in the city, I have many happy child- 
hood memories as I look out of my win- 
dows and view the hillside where we 
coasted on our sleds and the winding 
road where we drove through the creek. 

We have all the modern conveniences 
of a city home—electricity, oil heat, tele- 
phone, etc. With the aid of two teen- 
age boys I have cared for a large lawn 
and cultivated a vegetable and flower 
garden. My storage closets are filled 
with home-canned products. ‘Two days 
each week during the summer months I 
have had a helper to aid with the laun- 
dering and cleaning. 

We have no children in our home but 
we entertain many friends and have 
many callers. With this introduction you 
can see that I am managing a normal 
home. Each day brings many opportuni- 


ties to apply or reject methods of home- 


making. 

During my years of training and teach- 
ing I often considered suggestions pre- 
sented in textbooks and magazines better 


theory than practice. In these years of 
managing my own home, I have found 
through practice, that many theories I 
had rejected have become good practice. 

If I should return to the class room, 
what practical changes would I make in 
teaching girls in home economics classes? 

I should place much more emphasis 
on teaching motion study as a means of 
learning to be an efficient worker. After 
observing women at work in their own 
kitchens, at church suppers, and, gar- 
dening, cleaning or doing other house- 
hold tasks, I believe the average woman 
makes many useless motions in her work. 
Is it any wonder so many consider house- 


Habits and methods of work need to be 
more strongly emphasized in the home 
economics laboratory. A time saving 
method of cutting biscuits is demon- 
strated here by a 4-H club state winner. 
Photo by Ackerman, Extension Service 
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work a drudgery? They have never 
learned how to work easily. 

Habits and methods of work need to 
be more strongly emphasized in the 
home economics laboratory. Motion 
study may be difficult to teach, but if 
carefully planned and persistently pre- 
sented by an interested teacher it will 
challenge intelligent girls. Too often 
preparation and clearing periods in the 
laboratory are so hurried that pupils 
form haphazard methods of work. Be- 
ginning pupils may not be so interested 
as the more advanced, as they are eager 
to see results of their work—the biscuits, 
omelets, pies, etc.—but they, too, can 
be reached. 

Fssential motions to perform various 
tasks efficiently may be analyzed in many 
ways. In the first lessons in fruit or 
vegetable preparation, I should observe 
how my pupils arranged the necessary 
utensils for convenient manipulation. I 
should place greater stress on the orderly 
preparation and placement of soiled 
dishes before washing; on the arrange- 
ment of sewing equipment for ease of 
work; on the placement of pattern on 
material. These could be given as pro 
ject lessons allowing pupils to work out 
their own motion-saving plans, or as 
demonstrations given by efficient pupils. 

Many people have never thought why 
the knife, the fork and the teaspoon are 
placed as they are in the correct cover 
placement. Such analysis should be car- 
ried over into other operations. How 
many times do most women walk around 


By Geraldine H. Moorman 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 1923-43 
Now—Homemaker at Coatesville, Indiana 





the bed before it is made? Where are 
combs, brushes, hairpins, etc., kept in 
dresser drawers? Certainly the efficient 
worker needs to learn the importance 
of convenient arrangement of tools. I 
have learned that tools and supplies 
must be kept in a definite place or I am 
handicapped in my work. 

Whenever I work in the different 
areas of my kitchen, I follow the old 
maxim, “Make your head save your 
heels.” When I return from the prep- 
aration area, I may stop at the silver 
drawer to deposit a clean spoon, or I 
may use a tray to carry my leftovers to 
the refrigerator, or the soiled dishes 
from table to sink 

Girls in home economics classes should 
become motion conscious. A good teach- 
er would soon improve laboratory tech- 
niques by developing individual practice 
of motion saving. 

Should I return to the class room I 
would place greater emphasis on system 
and organization as a pre-requisite for 
easy and smooth management of the 
home. A very definite work schedule 


(Concluded on page 262) 




















Teen-Agers 


classes in Pittsburgh when the fabric buyers and sew- 

ing consultant of the Joseph Horne Company first 
came to my office. They had heard about the Shillito 
cooperative project with the Cincinnati home economics 
department and proposed that we develop a similar plan 
in Pittsburgh. From this meeting grew our present 
“High School Sewing Council” which is an unusually 
successful sewing project. 

The Pittsburgh High School Sewing Council is com- 
posed of two student representatives from each of our 
twenty city senior high schools and their teachers, with 
Ruth Lilley of Schenley High School as chairman. Miss 
Mildred Meyer, Horne’s sewing consultant, is the store 
representative and sponsor of the project. The girls are 
chosen by their clothing teachers and Horne’s.  Pre- 
requisites are: registration in an advanced home eco- 
nomics class, sewing ability, pleasing personality and 
attractive appearance. 

The Council meets the first and third Fridays of the 


|: was a lucky day for the girls in home economics 
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No, she is not a professional model. Yes, she did make the 
lovely candy-stripe taffeta evening dress she is wearing so 
proudly. She made it in her school sewing class and modeled 
it on a Saturday at Joseph Horne’s Department Store in Pitts- 
burgh. The pattern, fabric and findings were selected under 
the supervision of the store’s sewing consultant, Miss Mildred 
Meyer. During the six weeks between starting her project and 
modeling the completed dress, she received expert training in 
good grooming, applying make-up, hair-styling, modeling, 
wardrobe selection, and sewing and pattern adjustment, She 
learned to look for style trends and she also kept a notebook 
report of each step in her sewing project from selection of 
pattern to final photograph of herself wearing her dress and 


correct, coordinated accessories, ready for style show or party 
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Think It's Fun to Sew 


month after school at Horne’s. Miss Lilley is present at 
each of these meetings together with one other clothing 
teacher representative. The first two meetings of the 
Council were devoted to a tour of the store to acquaint 
the girls with the store and its personnel, modeling and 
sales approach. A professional model advised the girls 
on the general art of modeling. At these meetings we 
have as speaker either someone well known in the store 
for her particular work or a visiting stylist. Discussions 
include such subjects as makeup, good grooming, hair 
styling, how to plan a wardrobe, selection of patterns 
and fabrics according to individual types, style trends, 
accessories, tricks in sewing and pattern adjustments, job 
possibilities, seeking a job and how to dress for it. ‘The 
December meeting was a special event, A Christmas Tea, 
in Horne’s beautiful tea room for the members of the 
Sewing Council and their teachers. Everyone had a won- 
derful time and enjoyed seeing professional modeling. 

The girls go to the store, individuafly, to talk to Miss 
Meyer and select patterns, fabrics and findings and _pre- 
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By Irene E. McDermott 


Director, Home Economies Education 
Pittsburgh Publie Schools, Penna. 


pare to make garments which they will model six weeks 
later in Horne’s fabric department. ‘The girls are given 
a wide range of choice in the selection of garments to 
be made. They make anything from a school dress to a 
housecoat, from a date dress to a lined wool suit. They 
are careful, however, not to repeat colors o1 patterns 
already selected by others of the Council. “wo garments 
are modeled every Saturday from 11:00 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M. The patterns, fabrics and findings are given by 
the store, and the girls make their outfits in their cloth 
ing classes under the supervision of their teachers. ‘The 
plan is so developed that each girl completes a project 
about every twelve weeks, and one from each school 


(Concluded on page 261) 





She is de- 


No wonder this teen-ager thinks it’s fun to sew. 
lighted with her wool afternoon dress made easily and well 
with guidance from her sewing teacher and Horne’s sewing 
consultant. Imagine her delight in modeling this dress in the 
store and perhaps having her picture taken for a newspaper 
story on this cooperative school and store sewing project. 


Another dress, made by a fellow teen-ager, is shown at left 
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Southern Colonial Cookery og 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Food 


ORACE GREELEY’S advice “Go West, Young Man” 

notwithstanding our advice is “Go South” for no- 

where are such foods as hot breads, seafood, fowl and 
game better and more flavorfully served than in the 
Coionial Southland. 

While the early Virginians and “county folk” clung 
to the traditional cookery of their native England, 
through the years that cookery was gradually enhanced 
by those natural-born cooks, the Southern Mammics. 
They blessed it with their love for good food and their 
genius in handling it. 

It is often difficult to get standardized Southern recipes 
for the elusive native cooks “just put things together 
and cook until done.’’ As one old colored cook, when 
asked “How long do you steam your rice?” said “Til 
dinner’s ready!” Actually the oldtime Southern cook 
had no recipes as we understand the term but took the 
ingredients at hand and created wonderful combinations 
of luscious foods. 

Who that has ever eaten it in perfection can forget 
the Sally Lunn of Virginia, the Beaten Biscuit of Mary- 
land, and the wealth of corn breads as made below the 
Mason-Dixon line? It was white cornmeal, always, and 
preferably water-ground meal at that. 

Sally Lunn, though English in origin, has become so 
interwoven in the fabric of Virginia cookery that it now 
seems indigenous to that state. This is a hot yeast bread, 
baked in deep round pans, eaten either for breakfast or 
for tea, but always soaking in butter. Incidentally, tear 
your Sally Lunn apart with fingers or two silver forks 
and never, never cut it. 


Sally Lunn 


1 cup milk | yeast cake 
tablespoons shortening 4 cup lukewarm water 


tablespoons sugar 3 eggs 


1 cups sifted flour 


— 


teaspoon salt 


Scald milk and pour over shortening, sugar and salt. 
Stir until dissolved, then cool to lukewarm. Soften yeast 
in lukewarm water and combine with first mixture. Add 
eggs and flour and beat thoroughly. Cover and set to 
rise in moderately warm place until doubled in bulk, 
two to three hours. Knead slightly, place in greased 
round pans and again let rise until doubled in bulk, 
about one hour. Brush with melted butter and bake 
in moderately hot oven, 375-400° F., 20-25 minutes. Serve 
with “oodles” of butter, 


Beaten Biscuit is really beaten into lightness, the beat- 
ing resulting in a smooth, satin-textured, fine-grained 
biscuit. The Beaten Biscuit of old days was made by 
placing the dough on a wooden block, then with wooden 
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mallet or rolling pin beating, folding together and beat- 


ing again to perfect smoothness. As the old jingle has it: 
Two hundred licks is what ah gives 
For home folks, never fewer, 
But when ahs ’spectin comp’ny in 
Ah gives five hundred suah. 
Beaten Biscuit recipes are apt to vary, depending on 
the exact section in which they are made, but here is 
one which is fairly typical: 


Beaten Biscuit 

Sift together 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt and 1 tea- 
spoon sugar. Rub in 14 cup lard or other preferred 
shortening and mix to a very stiff dough with milk— 
about 24, cup. ‘Then beat until it blisters, roll out about 
4 inch thick, cut with very small biscuit cutter, prick 
with fork and bake half an hour in moderate oven, 
350° F, : 

But enough about breads! ‘There’s Southern Fried 
Chicken, not dipped into a pasty batter and fried in 
deep fat but impregnated, not merely coated, with sca- 
soned flour, then gently cooked, usually in half butter 
and half bacon fat or half unsalted fat. TTurn the chicken 
olten so that every part takes on a golden hue, then 
allow it to stand a while in the hot covered pan before 
serving to cook right through to the bone. Gravy? Yes, 
always, but served separately and made by combining 
equal parts of the fat in which the chicken was cooked 
and flour, then adding milk or light cream, stirring to 
a smooth rich sauce and seasoning to taste. 

What to serve with this? Any of the aforementioned 
breads or waffles, also corn fritters, Southern sweet pota- 
toes and perhaps tender young green peas. 

‘The plentiful game, fish, crab and oysters from nearby 
waters, the flocks of well-fed fowl and the many native 
vegetables and fruits lent themselves well to Southern 
cooking, especially when combined with the imported 
luxuries from “home.” Abundance seems to have been 
the motto—chicken at one end of the table, fried, broiled, 
baked or as chicken pie, flanked by Virginia Ham. Ah, 
there’s a dish which has become a national one—how 
could it be otherwise?—and here’s an interesting old 
Virginia recipe for the cooking of Smithfield Hams. 


Smithfield Ham* 

Lay your ham in cold water and, after allowing it to 
soak for half an hour, scrape and wash it thoroughly. 
When it is absolutely clean, put it to soak in fresh water 
and leave it from 12 to 36 hours, according to its age 
and size. ‘Then take a large pot with plenty of water, 
put in your ham (skin down) with onions, a little celery, 


(Continued on page 260) 


Courtesy Pender's Department Grocery, Norfolk, Virginia 
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HE field of equipment is vast. Most home econ- 
omists cannot be expected to know all, or even 
much, about it. But they can know basic principles 
of sclection and where to go for reliable information 
about specific pieces of equipment. 

The next few pages give a quick over-all view of 
school lunch and food laboratory equipment. A final 
page contains a directory of equipment manufacturers 
and their products. For detailed information on a 
piece of equipment write several companies and com- 
pare findings. Public utility companies and trade 
associations will also give valuable help in selecting 
the right equipment for a particular set-up. 

The problem of selecting equipment for a particular 
school lunchroom or food laboratory is far too de- 
tailed for discussion in a brief survey such as this but 
there are three main factors which should be consid- 
ered: the cooking and serving requirements—that is, 
type of menu, number to be served, and in what 
length of time; the space available; the budget. Dis- 
tance from marketing facilities and the consequent 
amount of food to be stored will also influence selec- 
tion of refrigerator and other storage equipment. 

Criteria for the selection of individual pieces of 
equipment will vary, but basically equipment should 
be well made, dependable, economical in operation, 
simple to operate, easy to clean, safe, convenient and 
attractive. 

Phe right selection of equipment is especially im- 
portant in relation to its effect on student health. 
Equipment can facilitate or hinder sanitation prac- 
tices. It can also influence the nutritional value of 
food both by method of preparation and ease of prep- 
aration. Limited equipment can and does limit menu 
variation and hence the appeal of the school lunch 
to pupils. 
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For Lunch Rooms 
nd Food Centers 


The Syracuse University cafeteria pic- 
tured above, owes much of its efficient 
operation to the American Machine & 
Foundry Lowerator Dispensers. In the 
background are bowl, bread and butter 
plate and dessert dish” dispensers. In 
the foreground are cup and saucer dis- 
pensers. The Lowerator system works 
on a calibrated spring action which 
automatically raises dishes to counter 
level thus freeing more under-counter 


space, reducing chipping and breaking 


Unwieldy stacks of hard-to-reach trays 
are eliminated in the counter line in 
International House at Columbia Uni- 
versity, shown left, with the use of the 
Lowerator tray dispenser. From 100 to 
150 trays may be stored conveniently in 
the under-counter space to rise to coun- 
ter level as needed. The dispenser at 
lower right of the picture holds seven 
dozen salad dishes, The dispensers pro- 
tect china and glassware from personal 
contact, thus promoting sanitary prac- 


tices. Heated models are also available 
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Small lunch rooms may use a 7 or 8 cubic foot refrigerator. Typical are these 
models which feature extra frozen food storage space. The 7 cu. ft. Westinghouse, 
upper left, has a flexible shelf arrangement to accommodate 8 quarts of milk. 
The 8 cu. ft. Servel Gas refrigerator has a frozen food locker that will hold 60 
standard-size packages. The 8 cu. ft. Hot Point electric model has a speed freezer 
that keeps 31 pounds of food at 13° F. The 7 cu. ft. Gibson, at far right, has a 
moist chiller shelf for keeping meats and salads. The Crosley Shelvador, at left. 
with a 9 cu. ft. capacity, has shelves on the door and a bin at the bottom which 
provides extra storage space. In the 6 cu. ft. Westinghouse upright Home Freezer, 
iower left, 60 pounds of hamburger can be processed at one time. The commer- 
cial Reach-In Frigidaire below, provides ideal food storage at low operating costs. 
The forced air cooling unit against the back wall occupies a minimum of usable 
space. No manual defrosting is necessary 
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Small lunch rooms may utilize house- 
hold type ranges such as the models 
shown above. All are typical of postwar 
designs with extra convenience features. 
At left, the Gibson Kookall has a regu- 
lar oven, a pastry oven and a broiler as 
well as the Ups-A-Daisy burner which 
provides for a deep well cooker. The 
Tappan gas range has a special “‘Visual- 
ite’ oven and _ well-planned storage 
space. The Westinghouse electric, at 
upper right, also has a large 5-heat 
economy cooker and easy heat control’ 
switches. The Blodgett sectional Baking 
and Roasting Ovens, at right, with their 
separate controls actually function as 
two or more ovens on the same floor 
space and reduce fatigue caused by un- 
necessary lifting, stooping and bending. 
They are gas-fired and have large ca- 
pacity. The Cleveland Range Co. Steam 
Chef, below, illustrates the steam cook- 
ery method which conserves food value. 
A kitchen preparing from 100 to 400 
meals a day could be served by a two- 
compartment unit at a nominal cost of 
operation since 25 pounds of food may 


be cooked at a fuel cost of one cent or less, depending on local costs 
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The Magic Chef heavy duty gas range, 
above, has two ovens in addition to 
grate top, griddle and broiler. The 
broiler is equipped with three radiant 


burners; the ovens are heat controlled, 
heavily insulated. The Harding School, 
Lakewood, Ohio, uses two such open top 
ranges, one all hot top’ range and one 
elevated broiler to feed 330 daily 

















The Colt Autosan dish, glass and silver 
washing machine, above, will wash 1250 
dishes per hour. It is a typical rack 
type with single tank and _ stationary 
sprays. Similar models are offered by 
the Champion Dish Washer Machine 
Co. and by Universal, Many types are 
hand feed which are satisfactory for 
small output, but there are also auto- 
matic and belt conveyor types, single to 
three tanks, immersion or spray tank, 
to meet individual lunchroom needs 


Dish Washers 























At left above is a Jackson Dishwasher which is suitable for small lunchrooms. 
Its double revolving wash and rinse sprays thoroughly wash, rinse and _ sanitize 
dishes, glasses and silverware. The revolving hood enables dish and glass baskets 
to be slid in one side of the machine and out the other as they are done. Above 
right is the Lofstrand washer which handles glasses of all sizes and thickness from 
3 to 9 inches high. Brushes automatically adapt themselves to variations in sizes. 
Electrically operated, this washer may be ordered with gas or steam coil units 


7 


Hot Foo 


The S. Blickman, Inc., new hot food table has an individual electric heating unit 
and thermostats for each section which are set externally from the front so that 


d Table 


it is unnecessary to lift any insets in order to change the temperature setting. 
This table requires no water or steam for it operates on dry electric heat. Top 
and all insets, pans and covers are made of solid stainless steel for long service life 
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Smaller Equipment 





HE utensils and small equipment 
pe on this page represent but a 
drop in the bucket compared to the 
long list of items necessary to a lunch- 
room kitchen or to the long list of reli- 
able manufacturers who make _ this 
equipment. 

The advice of a representative of the 
Shenango Pottery Company may be 
applied to all small equipment. He sug- 
gests that before making purchases the 
lunchroom manager should visit many 
surrounding lunchrooms, cafeterias and 
restaurants and notice the kind of 
serviceware and equipment that seems 
best suited to his particular set-up. 

There are about twelve different 
manufacturers of hotel china. ‘The items 





The Savory gas or electric toasters carry 
the bread upward on a conveyor belt 
through a preheating chamber and then 
downward through a_ thermostatically 
controlled oven at a speed which pro- 
duces 6 to 12 slices of properly brown- 
ed toast per minute, The toaster oper- 
ates at around a half cent per hour cost 
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Masher, ricer, strainer—no end of uses 
for the Foley Food Mill shown at left. 
The master size has a capacity of five 
quarts. Pyrex dishes do double duty 
for baking and serving. The 61% ounce 
custard cup, at left above, and the 91% 
ounce deep pie dish, on the right, are 
each available in two convenient sizes 


and quantity to be purchased will be 
determined by the nature and service of 
the lunchroom. In the main earthen- 
ware is not suited for service that gets 
much abuse. Vitrified china will be less 
expensive in the long run because the 
breakage loss will be less. In buying 
flatware as well as china, the reputation 
of the manufacturer will tend to deter- 
mine choice for the essential points of 
quality are not always easy to see. 


The Club Aluminum 10-quart kettle, 
shown at right, is suitable for quantity 
cooking of fresh fruits and vegetables 
the waterless way. The S. Blickman Tri- 
saver Coffee Urns, below, make a per- 
fect brew without urn bags or filter 
papers, They are available in a wide 
range of sizes and styles for every use 


























The Hamilton Beach Food mixer, abore, 
has full power at all speeds and finger 
tip bowl control—the bowl revolves on 
a turn table and may be shifted while 
mixing. The body lifts off the stand to 
make a light one-hand portable mixer 
































Menus for May 


These menus are set up for a New England, non-subsidy, school lunch and are planned to meet a 65% food cost. Adaptations 
may be made easily for lunch rooms receiving Federal subsidy. Available local foods have been taken into consideration, but 
adjustments will, of course, be necessary to meet current shortages. Fresh fruits, fruit and vegetable juice, milk and ice cream 


are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items below. 





By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 








DATE 





SOUP ... Ve 


HOT DISH... 15c 


SALAD... 12¢ 


SANDWICHES ... 7e 





DESSERT . . . 7c 





RS 


Cream of Tomato 


Cream of Corn 


Pot Roast, Browned Potato 
and Gravy 
Baked Cod Fillet, Creole 


Sauce, String Beans 


Waldorf 


Red Cabbage 


Cheese Barbecue 


| Jelly 


| Lettuce 
| Bran Muffin 
| 


| 
| Chocolate 
| Spanish Cream 
Strawberry 
Shortcake 








0 


Beef Broth with 


Rice 


Cream of 
Mushroom 


Fresh Vegetable 


Chicken Noodle 


Cream of 
Spinach 


Italian Spaghetti with 
Meat Balls 


* Corned Beef Hash 
Buttered Cabbage 


Beef Pie 
Minced Lamb on Toast 
Celery Sticks 


Tuna Fish and Noodle 
Casserole 


| Fresh Garden 


Stuffed Pepper & 


Pineapple 


Molded Grapefruit 


Mixed Vegetable 


Lettuce with 


Russian Dressing 


| 
| 
| 
- | 


Sliced Cucumber 


| American Cheese 
| Lettuce 


——_ a 


| Sliced Tomato 
| Cr. Cheese & Relish 


Chicken Salad 15c 
Olive & Nut 


| Sandwich Spread 
| Sliced Tongue 15c 


| Pimiento Cheese 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Fruit Gelatine 


« Apple Sponge 
* Raisin Sauce 


Apricot Cobbler 


| Gingerbread 
Whipped Crm. 


Blueberry Pie 








Vegetable Beef 


Baked Sausage, Mashed 
Potato, Apple Sauce 


| Stuffed Celery 


| Tomato Aspic 








| Swiss Cheese, Rye 


| Jelly 


|» Sunshine Pie 
«Gr. Crack. Crust 


Devil’s Food 

















Vegetable 
Chowder 


Onion 


Broiled Tomato Slices 


Salmon Salad 
Potato Chips 


Baked Ham Roll, Cheese 
Sauce—Buttered Spinach 


Lamb Broth with Creamed Egg and Asparagus 
Barley 


on Toast, Bacon Strip 


Asparagus 


Molded Mexican 


Slaw 


Watercress & 
Tomato 





Sliced Pressed Ham, 15c 
| Ham & Egg Salad Roll 
Sliced Tomato 


| Tuna Fish Salad 
Cr. Cheese & Nut 


Corned Beef, 15c 
| Jelly & Nut 





12 Cream of | Chicken Chop Suey on | Bran Muffin 

iv Asparagus Noodles | Peanut Butter & Jelly | Layer Cake 
aneneneems |—— a - —_———— | — 
if Beef Julliene Spanish Rice Stuffed Prune Plum | Liverwurst & Slaw 15c | Pineapple Upside 
:“ Frozen Peas | | Cr. Cheese & Date | Down Cake 
if Fresh Vegetable | Creamed Chipped Beef | Banana & Orange | Lettuce & Bacon, 15c Apricot Whip 
iv on Mashed Potato Cheese Muffin esesomune Sauce 

‘ | Fish Chowder 15c | Cheese Souffle Shrimp, Apple | Fresh Slaw | Cherry Pie 
v | Buttered Broccoli & Celery | Grape Jam 
| | | 
f 0 Potato and Leek | Fresh Asparagus on Toast Macaroni with | Sliced Tongue, 15c | Cottage Pudding, 
” Drawn Butter Sauce Cheese & Pickle | Lettuce Fruit Sauce 

2 f) | Cream of Celery | Baked Pressed Ham, Orange | Gingerale Cottage Cheese, Carrot & | Choc. Chip Bread 
4! & Raisin Sauce, Swt. Po’to | Nut; Sliced Tomato Pudding 

, Pepper Pot American Chop Suey Pineapple & Carrot | Peanut Butter Spice Cake 

é Jam 

7 Alphabet Chicken & Vegetable Salad | Fruit Liverwurst, 15c St’med Date Pud- 
. Baking Powder Biscuit | Cr. Cheese & Jelly ding, Hd. Sauce 
) Black Bean Baked Mackerel—Lemon Stuffed Egg | Sardine & Olive Butterscotch 

. Slice—Fresh String Beans & Tomato | Raisin Muffin Chiffon Pie 

rc Cream of Celery | Stuffed Green Pepper Under-the-Sea Pear | Fresh Slaw * Danish Apple 
gt (Hamburger & Macaroni) Bake 


Boston Cream 


Pie 


Grape Juice 
Sponge 


Peach Cobbler 
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(Quantity Recipes for May 


Corned Beef Hash 


(50 Servings) 


4 Ibs. corned beef, ground _ 1 tbsp. salt 


81% Ibs. potatoes, 1 qt. milk or 
meat stock 


1/8 Ib. fat, melted 


cold boiled 


2 medium onions 


Boil, cool and peel the potatoes. Put them through a 
coarse food chopper and add ground meat, seasonings 
and liquid. Put into greased pans, brush with melted 
fat and bake at 350° F. until brown. Use #8 scoop. 


Sunshine Pie 


(50 Servings) 


6 thsp. plain gelatin 3 cups orange juice 


11% cups cold water 1 tbsp. salt 
18 eggs, separated 1/3 cup lemon juice 
414 cups light corn 1/3 cup orange rind, 


syrup or grated 


3 cups sugar 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Beat egg yolks, add 3 cups 
of the corn syrup, orange juice and salt. Cook in a 
steam-jacketed kettle until of custard consistency, stir- 
ring constantly. Add softened gelatin and stir until dis- 
solved. Add lemon juice and orange rind. Cool. When 
moisture begins to thicken, fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites to which the remaining corn syrup has been 
added. Turn into graham cracker pie shells and garnish 
with graham cracker crumbs and orange rind mixture. 
Chill. Garnish may be made by crushing | cup graham 
crackers and adding to it 14 cup grated orange rind. 
Fills six 9” pies. 





Raisin Nut Sauce 
(50 Servings) 

3% cup cornstarch 6 cups water 
3 cups corn syrup 1% cups raisins 
1% tsp. salt 1% cups walnuts, 
2 tbsp. lemon juice chopped 
Combine cornstarch, corn syrup and salt. Add the lemon 
Juice and water gradually. Bring to a boil and boil for 
2 minutes or until clear and thickened. Remove from 
heat and add raisins and nuts. 


(50 Servings) 


2 Ibs. finely crushed 114 cups sugar 


graham crackers 3 cups of butter or other 


(108 crackers) 


shortening, melted 


Combine thoroughly graham cracker crumbs, sugar and 
shortening. Press firmly onto bottom and sides of six 
9-inch pie pans. Chill at least | hour before adding 
filling. . 





Apple Juice Sponge 

(50 Servings) 
1 cup cornstarch 1% tbsp. lemon juice 
134 cups corn syrup 2 qts. apple juice 
134 tsp. salt 7 eggs, separated 


1%) tsp. cinnamon 


Combine cornstarch, corn syrup, salt and cinnamon. Add 
lemon juice and apple juice gradually to dry ingredients, 
stirring thoroughly. Heat to boiling point and boil | 
minute, stirring constantly. Add hot sauce slowly to 
beaten egg yolks, beating vigorously. Return to kettle 
and cook for 1 minute. Whip egg whites until they 
form peaks and add white sauce to egg whites, gradually, 
beating well. Fiil sherbet or dessert dishes with +12 
scoop. Chill at least 1 hour and serve with raisin sauce. 
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(50 Servings) 


41% qts. apple sauce 21% tsps. of cinnamon 
1 qt. toasted bread crumbs 11%4 cups sugar 
14 egg yolks 14 cup lemon juice 
11% cups butter or 14 egg whites 
margarine 2 cups sugar 


1 tbsp. vanilla 


Combine apple sauce, bread crumbs, beaten egg yolks, 
butter cinnamon and sugar. Bake in shallow pan in 
moderate oven 350° F. for 45 minutes. Beat egg whites 
until stiff and add the remaining sugar gradually until 
mixture stands in peaks. Add vanilla. Top apple bake 
with meringue and return to oven for 15 minutes o1 
until brown. Cut in squares and serve on dessert plates. 
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Equipment Directory 


This directory is not by any means a complete list’ of 


manufacturers of lunch room and food laboratory equip- 


all of 


ment, but it does give a representative group 


whom would gladly provide information to help in’ your 


equipment purchasing plans. 


Ranges and Heating Units 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
101 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 
GS. BLODGETT COL, ENG 
10 Lakeside Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 
THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 
1N45 Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
MALLEABLE THON RANGE COMPANY 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
MAKKET FORGE COMPANY 
Iverett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts 
THh TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Refrigerators and Freezing Units 


ADMIKAL CORPORATION 
100 W. Courtland, Chicago, Hhnois 
HHh CROSLEY CORPORATION 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
PHIGIDATRE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Duyton 1, Ohio 
CENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Hridgeport, Connectiout 
GIBSON KEPHRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Corecnville Michigan 
HOTPOINT, INCORPORATED 
000 Weat Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Mino 
MeCHRAY KEPRIGEHATON COMPANY 
Kendallville, Indiana 
NASH KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
14250 Plymouth Koad, Detroit, Michigan 
SERVEL, INCORPORATED 


Hvaneville 20, indiana 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio “ 
rs 


Dish Washing Machines 


CHAMPION DISH WASHIING MACHINE COMPANY Sree ; 
Erie, Pennsylvania This heavy duty plastic tableware is designed for conserva 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY : at 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
CKSON D s t ¢ , / i . i mati : 

SSE taeh Gi0d P lowriy “he ayy eh s to stack without resting directly on each other, thus 
THE LOFSTRAND COMPANY ting unsightly rings and making sanitary air drying 
959 Selim Road, Silver Springs, Maryland hie . . : sas ae ’ 
sea GAL VAdOn Gaearalet possible. Made of American Cyanamid’s shock resistant Mel- 
11 Southweat Boulevard, Kansas City U, Missouri 
UNIVERSAL WASHING MACHINERY COMPANY : : 
Nutley 10, New Jersey washing machines. Available in a range of standard colors 


Food Service Equipn 
ANSTICR COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Kochester 9, New York 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDEHY COMPANY 
11 Bifth Avenue, New York 17, N 
S. BLICKMAN, INCORPORATED 
Weehawken, New Jersey 
LETTNER FOULPMENT COMPANY 
"826 South Canal Street, Chicago 16, Hlinois 
PATENTED APPLIANCES INCORPORATED 
Suvbrook, Connectiout 
OUTHERN BOULPMENT COMPANY 
O17 South Sith Street, St. Louie 16, Missouri 
PRAUS DUPAROURT, INCORPORATED 
New York 11, New York 
JOUN VAN HANGE COMPANY 


Cincinnati °, Ohio 


Cooking and Serving Utensils 
ATT MINE M COOKING UC TENSTL COMPANY 


New Kensington, Pennsylvania 
ALUMINUM GOODS MANULACTURING COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
0 Hockefeller Plaza, New York 
Tih BHOLTA COMPANY 
Lawrence, Massachusett 
CAKHOLELTON MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
Carrollton, Ohio 
CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1250 baullerton Avenue, Chicago Tt, TWhinei 
COMNING GLAS WOKKS 
Comming, New York 
LDEUND COMPANY 
Hurlington, Vermont 
FOLEY MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapetis 13, Minnesota 
CHISWOLD MANEEACTE RING 
Erie, Pennsylvania ; 
HAMILTON BEACH COMPANY and light lunches easily with the Mealpack Mobile Canteen. 
Division of Seowill Mfg. Co, Racine, Wiseousin . ‘ 
HAZEL-ATLAS In addition to 40 complete hot meals, a removable insert in 
Wheeling, West Virginin . Sane wanda : — 
MEK OMI ANT the center carries sandwiches, fruits and packaged salads to 
O14 Buelid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio serve 60 light lunches, The vacuum bottles hold 100 portions 
(Concluded on pane { be i i 
of beverages or soups. All parts are accessible for cleaning 


1, Ohio 


space and easy handling. Molded-in flanges allow 


mae plastic the dishes may be cleaned in’ automatic dish 


~ 


COMPANY School systems with central kitchens can deliver hot meals 
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What's Going 


RESHNESS and nutritive value go 

hand-in-hand where vegetables and 

fruits are concerned for it has been 
found that as produce loses freshness it 
also loses essential vitamins. Even vege- 
tables which look fairly fresh in the 
store may have lost a large percentage 
of their original vitamins. Due to the 
fact that most vegetables have high 
liquid content, dry air, either warm or 
cold, can suck out the vital juices and 
cause flavor and vitamin loss. Thus the 
vegetables we buy are all too frequently 
deficient in the very vitamins for which 
we buy them. 

Smart retailers are heeding recent 
experiments which show that many 
fruits and vegetables need both low tem- 
perature and high humidity to stay at- 
tractive and retain maximum food value. 
Layers of crushed ice placed over layers 
of vegetables in the grocers’ produce 
bed will accomplish this. ‘The melting 
ice provides both refrigeration and a 
supply of water to maintain the normal 
moisture balance within the vegetable 
cellular construction. Vegetables like 
lettuce, celery, spinach, radishes and 
carrots are laid on top of the crushed 
ice. Asparagus, cauliflower and broccoli 
heads are placed with cut stalk ends 
buried in fine ice to seal off the stem 
ends and slow down life processes to a 
minimum. 

The snow-ice method is said to be 
more satisfactory than periodic water- 
spraying for incorrect spraying tends to 
wash flavors out of produce, water-log- 
ging it and robbing it of that necessary 
sales appeal essential to rapid turnover. 
Consumers should see that the produce 
they buy is properly iced to assure gar- 
den freshness. 


Gardener’s Note 

Spring seed catalogs for 1947 will 
stress vegetable variations. Burpee is 
introducing the first “true hybrid egg- 
plant.” This is a disease-resistant plant 
of five years of forced evolution which 
is said to be so strong that it will hold 
its “eggs” up off the ground and _ pro- 
duce 25 per cent more than present 
varieties, 

A new lettuce called Slobolt because 
it is slow to “bolt” seed stems in warm 
weather is the result of ten years of 
experimentation by the Department of 
\griculture. Nonheading and long 
standing, Slobolt produces usable leaves 
three weeks longer than the well known 
leaf lettuce varieties. 

And from the west coast comes the 
first onion hybrid developed for com- 
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mercial crop. A red globe with white 
flesh, the hybrid is sweet and mild and 
averages around a pound in weight. 
The yield of the early hybrid is high— 
almost 750 one-hundred-pound bags to 
an acre. 


The A in Kale 


It has been discovered that the caro- 
tene from kale is utilized by the body 
even better than the carotene from 
carrots. Kale contains more than half 
as much carotene as carrots and tests 
made by the chemists of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
show that the body will convert two- 
thirds of the carotene in cooked kale 
to Vitamin A. 

Heat or long cooking does not affect 
the carotene in kale but other nutri- 
tional assets such as vitamin C and the 
minerals iron and calcium should be 
guarded. For this reason nutrition spe- 
cialists advise that kale be cooked in 
just enough boiling, salted water to 
prevent sticking and only long enough 
to make the leaves tender. They also 
suggest “pan-cooking” — steaming the 
kale in a little melted fat in a flat, cov- 
ered pan until it is tender. 

Since this dark green, leafy vegetable 
is not so well known in the western part 
of the country as in the East it is sug- 
gested that home gardeners add kale to 
their seed lists. 


Speedy Gel 
When daughter says, “In a minute, 
mother—” chances are that she is in the 
kitchen trying out a new gelatine recipe 
which takes only a few minutes to pre- 
pare. It is quick and easy for all she 
has to do is combine all ingredients in 
a sauce pan, heat two or three minutes 
and then pour into the mold to chill 
until firm. The gelatine comes in small 
envelopes accompanied by directions for 
making desserts, aspics, consommes and 

various salad combinations. 


April Abundance 

Seven foods are featured on the abun- 
dant list for April according to market- 
ing specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The foods ex- 
pected to be plentiful on markets gen- 
erally throughout the country are: pota- 
toes, dried peaches, peanut butter, eggs, 
fresh and frozen fish but not shellfish, 
heavy tom turkeys, fresh citrus fruit and 
canned citrus juice and grapefruit seg- 
ments. In spite of the recent Florida 
freeze which took an estimated 8,000,000 
boxes of oranges and 3,000,000 boxes of 
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The steaming hot-dog sandwiches which 
delight the small boy and United Air 
Lines stewardess actually came out of 
the coin vendor. When coins are drop- 
ped in the slot, a hamburger, hot dog 


or barbequed beef sandwich, per choice, 
will be thoroughly cooked in seventeen 
seconds. Electronic rays which pene- 
trate immediately to the center of the 
meat do the trick. Each machine is 
serviced every twenty-four hours to in- 
sure freshness although the materials 
are processed to last seventy-two hours 


grapefruit, the citrus crop is so large 
this year that this fruit continues on the 
plentiful list. Markets east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio River and 
the Mason-Dixon line also will have 
large supplies of walnuts in the shell. 


Food Briefs 
e American cheese—is now available in 
a laminated wrapper of cellophane, 
paper and special coating that allows 
the cheese to age in the wrapper. No 
rind develops by this process and 
paraffin and cheesecloth bandages are 
eliminated. 
e French fried onions—which need only 
be heated in a moderate oven before 
serving will bring smiles instead of tears 
to housewives. Spanish onions are 
peeled, sliced, deep-fried and then froz- 
en to pack in the five-ounce carton. 
e@ Tapioca—scarce during the war be- 
cause the important Dutch East Indies 
supply was blocked off—is reappearing 
on grocers’ shelves. Although tapioca 
has been coming to us from Brazil and 
the Dominican Republic the demand 
has far exceeded the supply. 
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A subject on the tip of many tongues (and, incidentally, on the bread and 
in the kitchens of many American households these days) is Margarine made the modern 
way. Margarine is the topic of much discussion and controversy, even to the pro- 
nunciation of the word itself. The margarine industry has now settled on mar-—jar~ 
in, accent on the first syllable, soft g. In this 


LECTURE-LESSON ON MARGARINE 
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we will not go into the economic status of Margarine, nor attempt to discuss its 
nutritional contributions to the American dietary. Interested students can find 
such details in their outside reading! 

Margarine itself is not a new product. Modern Margarine, however, bears 
little (if any) resemblance to the product originated by the French chemist 
Mege—Mouriez in the time of Napoleon III. Research Laboratories and other divisions 
of Swift & Company have been at work for many years developing Swift's margarines to 


their present state of perfection — from standpoints of food value, flavor, and 
low cost. You see, Nutrition is our business at Swift & Company ... and our aim is 


to encourage good health through good eating regardless of income level. 


WHAT IS MARGARINE? = | 
es Margarine is a food — an energy food. It is 80% fat by law, 


combined with 16-17% milk, plus salt. The fat portion may consist of 
vegetable oils entirely, or may be part vegetable oils and part meat 
fats. The milk used may be skim milk or whole milk, depending on the 
manufacturer's formula. However, this makes no practical difference 
in either flavor or nutritional quality. Vitamin A is generally 
added, and sometimes Vitamin D. Most margarines for household use are 
white and may be colored in the home. (Because of high Federal tax 
and prohibiting laws in many states only a small percentage of mar— 


garine is sold colored. ) 





QUICK PICTURE OF THE MODERN WAY OF MAKING MARGARINE 


Cultured, pasteurized 
whole or skim milk 


Cia 
‘ D) SOYBEANS 
~&’ FJ COTTONSEED 


REFINERY 


prepares the edible food oils 


@ In a margarine such as Swift's Allsweet, choicest 
food oils are refined, bleached, hydrogenated, and 
deodorized so the resulting oils will be clear and 
bland. Then these are blended with all the cultured 
pasteurized skim milk they can properly absorb. 





Continved on next page 
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HOW IS MARGARINE MADE? - 


wt The production of Margarine follows this pattern: Food 
oils, in liquid form, are combined with milk or skim milk that has 
been pasteurized and cultured (to develop flavor). Other ingre— 
dients may be added before or during this mixing process. Using 
either the "internal chilling machine" or "chill roll" method, the 4 
liquid is solidified, then "worked" by mechanical units. It is 
then formed into prints, wrapped, cartoned, and packaged into ship- 
ping cartons. Finished Margarine is then kept carefully refriger- 
ated all the way to your grocer's dairy foods case. 


HOW MANY KINDS OF MARGARINE are there? 


—_—_—— ew: In general, there are 
two distinct types — the Spreads, made specifically for daily use 
in the home; and the Bakers' Margarines, which are given special 
characteristics needed in large-scale commercial baking. 


MARGARINES FOR HOME USE .. are used by homemakers for spreads, 


seasoning and shortenings. Of this type, a well-known brand is All- 
sweet Margarine made by Swift & Company. Among the many outstanding 
features of this spread that recommend it to women interested in good 
eating as well as nutrition and economy is its fine flavor. Even 
when served on baked potatoes and other hot vegetables, it has a 
"delicate, natural flavor". No artificial flavoring of any kind is 
used in Allsweet. For higher food value, Allsweet is fortified to 
contain a minimum of 15,000 USP units of Vitamin A per pound. 

For home use, Margarines are generally put up in l-—pound packages, 
squares or "fiats". A packet of pure vegetable coloring is en- 
closed in each pound carton so the Margarine may be tinted at home. 


BAKER MARGARINES 
These may or may not be fortified with 


Vitenin A, sea tone they ‘differ from home—use Margarines in various ways: 

1. Puff Pastry Margarine. To produce particularly flaky pastry 
— such as patty shells, turnovers, and Napoleon slices — a Mar- . 
garine such as Swift's "Bakers' Pastry" is used. It has a char- 
acteristic texture and consistency which produce the desired "puff- 
ing properties" ideal for commercial baking. 

2. Roll-in Margarine. This is the type used for Danish Pastry 
— sweet rolls, coffee cakes. This special Margarine rolled into 
thin layers throughout the Danish pastry doughs produces a crisp 
flakiness and a delicate flavor. 

3. Pound Cake and Cookie Type Margarine. This type creams 
easily — much like shortening except that the Margarine has a 
flavor of its own which shortenings do not have. The good creaming 
properties of this type of Margarine are essential when producing 
cookies in quantity. Swift's brand, Kakebake, is a favorite for 
cookies, cakes, and icings ... it is only slightly different from 
regular table Margarines. 


SUGGESTED READING SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS 




















e Science, Margarine, Nutrition. 1946 1. What are your State laws regarding 
(2nd Ed.) — Nat. Ass'n of Margarine the sale of colored margarines? 
M fact W 7 : p 

® ira cties = Revenant of dal Eco-— 2. What kind of food oils do farms — 
nomics, November 1944, March 1945. your State oe to making of 

e Article in Fortune Magazine, Nov. '44. modern Margarine? 

e The Oleomargarine Rebellion. Har-— 3. If possible, visit a Margarine plant 
per's Magazine, December 1943. ... Or read up on "How Margarine is 


Made" and report to class. 


4. What is your favorite method for 
. prepared by Swift & coloring Margarine at home? 
Company's Margarine 
Department and Home Economics 
Division of the Research Laboratories. 
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| THIS SIMPLE BREAKFAST HELPS 
KEEP YOU ON YOUR TOES! 





















CEREAL MILK BREAD+BUTTER 


OR FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE , 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* oF 


Grape-Nuts Flakes with milk & sugar 

Supplies 210 calories and 12% of 

the protein required daily by an 

adult! 21% of the calcium...14% of the 

iron...12% of the riboflavin...20% of the 

© thiamine...and 1% of the niacin! 
*Grape-Nuts Flakes (loz), milk (402) sugar 
(1 tsp.). 
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oN o EVERY POST CEREAL ——= 
is either WHOLE GRAIN or restored |GRAPFs| paces, | 725 
to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the ya 
important nutrients; iron, nia- . \. 
cin, and thiamine. 
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Post Cereals Are Products of General Foods 
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What's Going On in the Home 
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QUALIFIED 
the continued economic good health 
of the United States during the com- 
ing year marks a special report on “The 
Production Outlook for 1947,” just re- 
leased by Major General Philip B. Flem- 
ing, Administrator of the Office of ‘Tem- 
porary Controls and John C. Houston, 
Jr., Commissioner of Civilian Produc- 


optimism regarding 


tion. 

If present tendencies continue, the 
report says, the value of gross national 
production should reach a total of $202 
billion during 1947, $10 billion more 
than last year. 

Expectations are that (1) wage rates 
will rise somewhat in the Spring of 
1947; (2) prices of agricultural products 
will decline; (3) there will be an in- 
crease in building activity and in the 
output of consumer durable goods, par- 
ticularly automobiles, for at least a good 
part of the year, and (4) the present 
high level of expenditures for plant and 
equipment will continue at least for the 
next six months. 

The year’s output of consumer dur- 
able goods is expected to exceed that of 
1940-1941, highest in history. Leading 
increases will be in mechanical refriger- 
ators and electric irons, with washing 


machines close behind. Sewing machines 
will remain difficult to get. No major 
increase is expected in electric range 
production during the first half of the 
year, 

Electrical Wiring 

The cord sets used for connecting 
electrical appliances in the home are 
often taken for granted but should not 
be. Knowledge of the structure and care 
of these cord-sets will make them last 
longer and will eliminate certain haz- 
ards which occur when there are faulty 
connections or broken wiring. 

Three types of cord sets are usually 
found in the average home. Lamp 
cords are for such items as lamps, clocks, 
radios and fans. Heater cords apply the 
electricity to coffee makers, toasters, 
grills and flat irons. Special heavy-duty 
cords are made purposely for washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners. 

Lamp cords are insulated with silk, 
rubber or a plastic material—flamenol. 
They should never be run under rugs 
or table legs and should not be tacked 
to the wall or painted. 

Heater cords are made of fine copper 
strands covered with a thin layer of 
rubber and another of thin asbestos. 
Cotton braid holds the cord together. 


OUR STANDARD OF LIVING HAS BEEN RAISED 
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By Drusilla MeGowen 


Most important to the proper care of 
the heater cord is that it should be kept 
dry at all times and free of kinks. 

Special heavy-duty cords are made of 
extra heavy rubber. Although they are 
much stronger and built for longer 
wear, they should not be used to pull 
appliances about the room. Rubber 
cording should not be left on a wet 
floor and it should be remembered that 
it is also allergic to sunlight. 


Vegetable Washer—And 
A handy kitchen gadget with many 
practical uses is the utility vegetable 
washer. The product thoroughly washes 
and cleans fruits and vegetables by 
means of a round mesh basket to which 
is attached a spray head and hose cou- 
pling. It is made of rust proof alumi- 
num and in four-quart capacity. It can 
also be used as a collander, French fry- 

er, bun warmer and for canning. 


Paint Brush Care 

A paint brush conditioner for bristles 
which have become stiff with enamel, 
varnish, lacquer, shellac or paint has 
been devised with a container to keep 
brushes pliable and ready for use at all 
times. There is room for six brushes 
to hang from the top; the bottom is 
filled with liquid. It is the vapor from 
the liquid, passing through the bristles, 
which keeps the brushes in working 
condition. The container will hold one 
pint of liquid—an amount which, under 
ordinary usage, should last a year. 


Four at a Time 
Four waffles at one time—and to any- 
one’s taste, light, dark or medium—is 
the boast of square waffle iron recently 
put on the market. The iron is equip- 
ped with a signal light for determin- 
ing when to put the batter in and 
when the waffle is done. An overflow 
lip catches extra batter and a thermo- 

stat controls the temperature. 


New Attractions 
@ Toilet Tissue Dispenser—made of 
plastic completely covers roll, keeping 
paper free from dust, water and acct 
dental unrolling. A side knob rolls the 
tissue out. 
@ Non-Skid Scatter Rugs—may be yours 
for a pint of liquid which is painted on 
the underside of rug. It dries overnight 
and will not mar floor finish. 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY ADEQUATE STORAGE 
SPACE? Plenty of room for frozen foods plus ice mak- 
ing. Enough space for milk without ever displacing 
this important food for tall beverage bottles or a tur- 
key. Shelves spaced to hold such common containers 
as quart mason jars or large fruit juice cans. A meat 
compartment large enough to hold several days sup- 
ply. Vegetable crispers with depth enough to hold 


whole heads of cabbage or lettuce. 


WHAT MAKES INSULATION EFFECTIVE? Enough of 
the right material, properly sealed into the cabinet. In 
Westinghouse models, 3 inches of new Fiberglas is used 
because it is efficient, nonsettling and moistureproof. 


FOR MORE TEACHING AMMUNITION 
ON REFRIGERATION AND HOME 
FREEZING, SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF OUR NEW REFERENCE MANUAL 


See coupon se-tion. 
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The questions 
they DON’T ask 


are the most 














important! 


When it comes to refrigerators, don’t be 
surprised if your class members are chiefly 
interested in eye-catching gadgets. Yet a 
showy feature sometimes may be little more 

than frosting on the cake. That’s why it’s so 
important that you emphasize to future home- 
makers the less obvious values such as adequate 


storage space, effective insulation, sturdy construc- 


tion and a dependable mechanism which assure good refrigeration. 


WHAT MAKES FOR STURDY CONSTRUCTION? A 
welded steel cabinet, Bonderized to resist rust before 
the durable, easy-to-clean finish is baked on. One-piece 
seamless interior finished in porcelain enamel with 
special acid-resisting bottom. Rust-resistant, easy-to- 


clean metal parts. 


WHAT ABOUT THE MECHANISM? Look for a thor- 
oughly tested unit which will require the minimum of 
care or adjustment. The entire Westinghouse 
unit... mot merely the compressor . . . is 
hermetically sealed with lifetime lubrication, for 
instance. Actual experience proves it gives dependable 


trouble-free economical service for years. 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Kin saci i ceibbtb ch vant 
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What's Going On in Textiles 


LOWLY but surely fabrics of stand- 

ard constructions in standard widths 

and weights and in wanted colors 
are returning to the consumer market. 
The movement that began modestly in 
December is gaining momentum and 
within the next month should be in 
full swing. 

There are still a lot of undesirable 
goods circulating in the textile markets, 
however. Fortunately it is not too great 
and should be liquidated during the 
next two months. So it won't be long 
now before appetites craving good 
staple quality merchandise will be ap- 
peased. 

Low efficiency in phases of textile 
production has had a share in the poor 
quality and in the limited production 
of some textiles. 

Signs point to changes in the birth 
and development of a fabric, and these 
changes should result in more and bet- 
ter cloth. This prediction is based on 
reports that over $300,000,000 will be 
spent in the next few years to improve 
textile output. 

More air conditioning and humidity 
control, new loom equipment with elec- 
tronic stopping devices, speedier looms, 
better bleaching and dyeing equipment, 
are part of the plans. Personnel rela- 
tions and production are expected to 
benefit with the improvements made. 


Wardrobe Plastics 

The extruded monofilm plastic yarn 
“Saran” is appearing in a webbing by 
the name of “Cogon.”” It will be found 
in many different types of merchandise, 
in a variety of textures—fine to coarse. 

It’s known to have good strength for 
long and hard wear and will not sag 
or stretch in warm weather or tropical 
climates. Resistance to soil stain and 
ease In cleaning with a damp cloth gives 
plus features to the merchandise made 
of it. 


Rain, Rain, Go Away 

\ new rain tester that forecasts a gar 
ment’s performance has just been de- 
veloped. It is the first instrument whose 
results can be translated into terms that 
describe, to consumers, the reaction of 
rainwear under a light or heavy rain 
fall or a cloudburst. 

Other test methods have been able to 
tell how many pounds of water pres- 
sure, applied within a certain period of 
time, the fabric could withstand. ‘This 
method shows the amount of water that 
will penetrate a cloth with different 
quantities of water falling at different 
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‘ 
speeds. Experimental tests with this new 
method show that all linings should be 
made water repellent because the re- 
sistance of the outer fabric is influenced 
by the repellancy of the cloth beneath. 


More Screen Prints 

Screen printed fabrics may soon ap- 
pear in larger quantity than ever before. 
Mass production methods have resulted 
from developments and improvements 
in manufacturing screens for fabric 
printing. It is now possible with the 
new screen frames to match and even 
surpass, in intricacy and clearness, the 
patterns formerly made by block and 
roller methods. 


Fashion Forecasts 

No sooner do we have our Easter 
finery than summer is here and summer 
fashions become all-important. In fab- 
rics, the wide, free silhouette will be 
best expressed in sheers, fine cotton and 
silk prints, jersey and supple wools like 
nuns cloths. Misty chiffons, laces and 
soft, soft crepes will be good to give the 


By Rajean M. Codish 


floating look prescribed for evening 
clothes. 

In colors, there’s a shade and tint tu 
suit everyone and anyone. First among 
those that may strike your fancy are 
the natural hues—eggshell, chamois, 
shellblond, banana and honey. Then 
just to add a dash of spice, colors such 
as cinnamon, ginger, curry, copper and 
saddle are being made 2nd _ suggested 
for use with loyal standbys—black, navy, 
grey and beige. 


For Better Understanding 

Speedier development of textile stand- 
ards is being retarded by the lack of 
standard terminology. This is the claim 
of a technologist who also believes that 
developing standards must be  ap- 
proached primarily from a_ scientific 
rather than a social or political angle. 
Two technical trade groups are working 
on this problem by first attempting to 
accurately measure the opinions, atti- 
tudes and wants of consumers. 





Here is the first postwar design in sewing machine cabinets—the Early American 


maple cabinet for the Singer featherweight portable. For homemaking centers 


limited in space, it combines the values of an attractive piece of furniture with 


extra storage space and another sewing unit. There is also the advantage of having 


a portable sewing machi 





» which may be borrowed by dependable pupils for home 


use evenings and week ends. This procedure is in line with the current trend to- 


ward encouraging home sewing on school projects to speed up work and keep 


pupil interest high 
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THIS IS HOW 


Celanese* acetate yarn is produced in two basic forms: con- 
tinuous filament yarn, consisting of filaments of very great 
length; and staple fiber, consisting of short lengths approxi- 
mating those of cotton or wool. These two basic forms of 
fiber are used to make different types of fabrics. Such 
weaves as satins and taffetas are made from continuous 
filament yarn, Such fabrics as cheviot weaves and spuns 
are made from staple fiber. 

Celanese staple fiber, sold under the trademark, Lanese*, 
is a comparatively recent development and is rapidly grow- 
ing in importance. Produced by the cellulose acetate proc- 
ess, it brings the specific advantages of Celanese yarn into 
many new fields, ranging from apparel and drapery fabrics 
to blankets and floor coverings. The following diagram 
illustrates the two basic methods of making textile yarns. 


” 





METHOD 1. Cellulose acetate filaments are 
produced in long continuous strands like 
this, as is done in the case of silk. 


like this... 


METHOD 2. Cellulose acetate staple fiber is 
produced in lengths which generally corre- 
spond with those of cotton, wool or other 
natural fibers. It may be used alone, or 
at this stage be blended with cotton, wool 
or other fibers. 
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Celanese Lanese makes possible a 


great 
variety of lovely weaves and rich textures. All 
have many special advantages such as resistance 
to shrinking, stretching and wrinkling; resist- 
ance to soiling and staining; time-saving speed 
in drying after wet cleaning, or laundering; 
easy dry-cleanability. 
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Many tiny strands are twisted together 


These short fibers are 
processed on cotton or 
wool machinery into a eadteen 
kind of soft “rope’’, like ¢ 
this, in which the fibers 
are parallelized. 


we 





to form a strong “thread” for weaving into 


fabrics such as satin, taffeta and crepe 


weaves, Or Knit into jerseys. 


This “rope” is then drawn to form a soft, 


outand twisted, like this 
types of weave 


% 


To be sure of obtaining the modern advantages 
inherent in Celanese yarns, consumers look for 
the Celanese label when they shop. There’s a dif- 
ference well worth seeking — that’s why quality 
manufacturers are proud to identify their prod- 
ucts as “Celanese”. Celanese Corporation of 
America, !80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





strong 


“thread”’, ready for many 
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A May Day Party 


MAY Day Milkshake Party for the 

nursery school or kindergarten tots 

is a home economics club activity 
that should get the stamp of approval 
from every high school girl. 

The party will be something both sets 
of youngsters will remember if it is 
complete with gay crepe paper decora- 
tions and hats that carry out the spring- 
time feeling of May Day. All sorts of 
economical and original inspirations for 
these can be found at the party bazaars 
of novelty paper stores. 

Milkshakes just as thick and yummy 
as those whirled up at the soda foun- 
tain are easy to make with ice cream, 
milk and fruit jam or preserves, and are 
just the kind of wholesome refreshments 
children should have. The drugstore 
line-up of fruit syrups can be duplicated 
from the host of jams and_ preserves 
available at the grocers. 

There are a few tricks to turning out 
professional-tasting milkshakes, but these 
are easy to master. For serving a num- 
ber of children, have several quart 
mason jars on hand, and willing hands 
for shaking. The shaking is part of the 
fun, as well as a very important step, 
if the milkshake is to have a uniformly 
thick appearance and all ingredients 
are to be well-blended. 

If desired, the milk and ice cream 
may be shaken together and poured 
into the glasses first. Then a tray of 





YUMMER session in the College of 
Ky Home Economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity offers not only a choice of 34 
courses in all aspects of home economics 
but also a delightful six weeks in the 
heart of New York’s beautiful finger 
lakes region. 

Among the highlights of the 1947 
summer session, which runs from July 
1 to August 9, is a new course in theory 
and techniques of family counseling. It 
is designed especially for teachers, ex- 
tension workers, and others who find 
counseling is part of their work. 

In answer to popular demand, the 
Department of Housing and Design is 
offering a summer session refresher 
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Home Economist in Public Relations 
Lawrence H. Selz Organization, Inc., Chicago 


different preserves can be passed around 
so that each one may choose his own 
flavor. Otherwise, all the ingredients 
may be shaken together before serving. 
If the fruit in the jam is in large, heavy 
pieces, it may be desirable to puree it 
through a coarse sieve before serving so 
that it blends well with the milk shake. 

Stock up, then, with plenty of jams 
and preserves, well-chilled milk, ice 
cream and quart mason jars; enlist plen- 
ty of “shakers”; and the “soda foun- 
tain” is ready for business. Let the 
little tots play “Dancing Around the 
Maypole” (like “Going to Jerusalem’) 
while the big tots are getting the re- 
freshments ready. Then have your 
camera ready to snap the fun. 


Cherry Jam Milkshake 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 

2 cups milk 

4 cup cherry jam 

Place ice cream in a wide-mouthed 
mason jar and break up with a spoon. 
Add milk and jam. Cover tightly and 
shake well. Raspberry, strawberry, apri- 
cot or any other desired flavor of jam 
or preserves may be used instead of the 
cherry. Makes 2 to 4 servings. 


Summer Sessions 


course in color and design application, 
and one in selection and arrangement 
of furnishings. The course in house 
planning, which was far over-subscribed 
last year, will be repeated in two sec- 
tions. Also featured is a_three-weeks’ 
extension class in rural housing from 
July 6 to 26. This will include lectures, 
discussions, demonstrations and confer- 
ences with attention given to methods 
of presenting housing information to 
farm people. 

Lectures by Cornell faculty members 
in nutrition, biochemistry, physiology 
and medicine will highlight a course 
called Recent Research in Nutrition. 
Among the lecturers will be Dr. J. B. 


Big and little tots enjoy a May Day 
party with crisp colorful paper acces- 
sories and “licious fruit milk shakes 


Banana Orange Milkshake 

1 ripe banana 

4 cup orange marmalade 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 

2 cups milk 

Slice banana into bowl and beat with 

rotary beater until smooth. Add orange 
marmalade and blend well. Place ice 
cream in wide-mouthed mason jar and 
break up with spoon. Add banana- 
orange marmalade mixture and milk. 
Cover tightly and shake well. One- 
fourth cup pineapple preserves and | 
teaspoon lemon juice may be used in- 
stead of the orange marmalade. Makes 
2 to 4 servings. 


Sparkling Jamberee 
2 tbsp. strawberry jam 
4 cup milk 
Sparkling water 
Combine jam and milk in a glass and 
beat until smooth. Fill glass with 
sparkling water and serve immediately. 





Sumner, who was awarded half of the 
1946 Nobel prize for chemistry; Dr. 
Harold H. Williams, co-author of the 
book, Hidden Hunger; Dr. L. C. Nor- 
ris, winner of the 1938 Borden Award; 
Dr. L. A. Maynard, director of the 
School of Nutrition; and Dr. C. M. 
McCay, who is doing research for the 
Navy on dental caries. Frozen foods 
will be emphasized in the food preserva- 
tion course, along with new develop- 
ments in canning reseafch. 

The Department of Home Economics 
Education offers the only course in adult 
homemaking education in New York 
State this summer. In addition to the 


(Continued on page 256) 
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MEAT BALLS WITH HERBS 


| Cooking Time: 


Y2 Ib. ground beef 
a Y2 Ib. ground pork 


46 teaspoon savory 
1 beaten egg 


5 minutes Y cup grated, raw potato Yo cup milk, heated 
(ordinary i 2 tablespoons grated onion 2 tablespoons flour 
1 hour) 1% teaspoons salt 2 tablesp hortening 





Ye teaspoon pepper 1 cup meat stock 


{6 teaspoon basil 


salt, pepper, basil, savory, egg and milk. Mix until mixture is smooth. 
Shape into small balls. Roll lightly in flour. Heat PRESTO COOKER and 
add shortening. Brown meat balls and add meat stock. Place cover on 
Cooker. Allow steam to flow from vent pipe to release all air from the 
Cooker. Place indicator weight on vent pipe and cook 5 minutes with 
stem at COOK position. Cool Cooker at once. Serves 5. 








METHOD: Have meat ground 3 times. Combine with raw potato, onion, 


nch Factories: 





veo Preslo POTPOURRI 


I! This is the season for changes, new things, 
And this is the season to let your imagination have free 
reign and _— some a and inspirational menus. 

i of herbs and unusual combinations. 
and let viene taste for themselves, the delicate illusive flavors of food combinations 
with a dash of majoram, a pinch of Basil or a drop of cardamon oil. 
foods you can cook in a PRESTO COOKER is practically unlimited. 
herbs, coupled with the amazing speed of a PRESTO COOKER, give you the magic touch of 
Try these PRESTO recipes in your classroom for taste tempting dishes 


Tell then, 


The varieties of 
Fresh fruits, greens and 

















END OF WINTER MARMALADE 


Cooking Time: 
PRESTO p 
3 minutes 2 cups oranges, thinly sliced 31/2 cups water 
Y cup lemon, thinly sliced 3% cups sugar 
(ordinary 
1 hour) 


METHOD: Wash fruit, remove stem end and slice as thin as possible. 
Cut slices into quarters. Place fruit and water into PRESTO COOKER. 
Place cover on Cooker. Allow steam to flow from vent pipe to release 
all air from Cooker. Place indicator weight on vent pipe and cook 
3 minutes with stem at COOK position. Cool Cooker under cold water. 
Add sugar to the cooked fruit. Mix well. Cook rapidly without cover on 
Cooker, stirring occasionally, until mixture reaches desired consistency 
or jell stage. 
Pour into jelly glasses, seal and label. Makes about 4 glasses. 








GREEN BEANS WITH BACON 





Cooking Time: 


PRESTO 1 Ib. green beans, frenched Ye teaspoon pepper 
. . i 
5 minu 4 slices bacon, finely minced '/2 cup water 
in Z - 1 small onion, thinly sliced 1% tablespoons lemon 
(ordinary 1 tablespoon chopped parsley juice or vinegar 
35 minutes) 1 teaspoon salt 


METHOD: Heat PRESTO COOKER and brown minced bacon. Pour off 
surplus drippings. Add frenched green beans and onion. Combine and 
add parsley, salt, pepper, lemon juice or vinegar and water. Mix 
well. Place cover on PRESTO COOKER. Allow steam to flow from 
vent pipe to release all air from Cooker. Place indicator weight on 
vent pipe and cook 5 minutes with stem at COOK position. 


























GERMAN POTATO SALAD 
Cooking Time: 


6 slices bacon, diced 2 to 3 tablespoons sugar 
PRESTO 4 medium sized potatoes, 2 teaspoons salt ? 
5 minutes diced raw 1 teaspoon mustard 
(ordinary 1 onion, thinly sliced V4 teaspoon pepper 
40 minutes) 2 tablespoons parsley, VY cup vinegar 
minced 2 tablespoons water 


METHOD: Heat Presto Cooker and brown minced bacon. Pour off 
surplus drippings. Add raw potato and onion. Add combined sugar, 
salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, water and parsley. Mix well. Place 
cover on Presto Cooker. Allow steam to flow from vent pipe to release 
all air from Cooker. Place indicator weight on vent pipe and cook 
5 minutes with stem at COOK position. Cool Cooker quickly. Serves 5. 





eg Cool Cooker quickly. Serves 5. 
| 








COPY RIGHT 1947, N.P.C. CO. 


Presto Cookers and NATIONAL Pressure Cookers are made by the World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Pressure Cookers and Canners 














Speak Up! 
(Continued from page 221) 


do more to win the attention and re- 
sponse of your audience with a touch 
of humor than with half a dozen argu- 
ments, particularly at the beginning and 
the end of your speech, 

When you have given your speech 
everything you have, concentrate on 
your delivery. I repeat, you do not hear 
yourself as others hear you. So after 
you have gone through your speech 
aloud to yourself several times, ask your 


family and friends to listen to you, urg- 
ing them to offer truthful criticism. 
Ask them to watch for unfortunate man- 
nerisms. Practice standing easily, re- 
laxed, with your hands at your sides 
as you speak That does not mean that 
you should not gesture—spontaneous 
gestures give emphasis to your words— 
but don’t repeat nervous, awkward mo- 
tions. And for heaven’s sake don’t lean 
on anything. Your audience will be all 
tired out before you get started—and so 
will you. Please be particularly watch- 
ful for ahs and uhs and other mean- 
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For another tempting recipe combining mush- 
rooms with macaroni, clip and send coupon on 
page 263 offering our free recipe booklet. 


Canned Mushrooms are essentially of equal PURE 
UNBLEACHED 


MUSHROOMS 


nutritive value to the fresh! 
This seal on the can guarantees finest ESTERCGN 
quality and purity! li 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














ingless respiratory explosions—they are 
deadly! 

As you practice check your time care- 
fully and stay strictly within your allot- 
ment. Don’t forget to allow for pauses, 
They are most effective in giving em- 
phasis to your ideas. 

Now a word on your personal appear- 
ance. It is very important. Your groom- 
ing, of course, must be impeccable. If 
you are in doubt about the appropriate 
dress for the occasion, it is always better 
to underdress than to overdress. Any- 
thing startling about your attire will 
distract your audience from what you 
are saying. Keep jewelry at a minimum, 
keep it quiet and keep your hands off 
it. You want the attention of your 
audience on your face, on the words 
coming out of your mouth. So smile 
when you greet your audience and keep 
your face relaxed, ready to smile, while 
you are speaking. An audience will look 
at a tight, frowning, worried counte- 
nance just so long and then they will 
look out of the window, or at their 
watches. 

Finally, don’t let last minute jitters 
throw you. Everyone has them, includ- 
ing the best and most experienced 
speakers. They will pass with your first 
words. So just accept them as part of 
the thrill of making a speech and forget 
them. There, 1 guess that’s all. Oh, 
no, for my free booklet on “What To 
Do When Your Audience Breaks Into 
Thunderous Applause’ write to me, 
care of PRActicAL Home Economics. 


Are Consumers Brand 
Conscious? 

Home furnishing brand names mean 
very little to Mrs. Consumer, according 
to a survey conducted by Tower Re- 
search Associates for John Falkner Arndt 
and Co. Survey results indicate that 
many consumers either do not know a 
single brand name or do not dilleren- 
tiate between type and style of home 
furnishings and the manufacturer's 
name. For example, “broadloom’ and 
“Hepplewhite” were both reported as 
brand names. No brand name was given 
to any type of furniture by over 30 per 
cent of all respondents. The percentage 
of consumers who could name at least 
one manufacturer for seven home fur- 
nishing items was: 


Blankets 75.3% 
Glassware 57.5% 
Living room furniture 35.3% 
Bedroom furniture 34.7% 
Rugs 33.8% 
Dining room furniture 23.7% 
Dinnerware 70.6% 
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Teacher, 


plumpness runs 
in our family 


Here’s how you can help the 
too-chubby teen-ager who believes 


“But, 


she’s fated to be fat! 


This booklet is designed especially for 
those teen-aged members of your Student 
Body, (Overweight Body, that is), who 
are otherwise in normal health. Written 
in their own language, illustrated with 
sprightly cartoons. And sound as a dol- 
lar, nutritionally. Wide choice of foods 
makes it easy for the person who plans 
the teen-ager’s meals. Best of all, this 
1500-calorie diet helps establish good eat- 


ing habits 





while reducing. 


4l 
! 
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And if you know any grownups 
who need help in reducing... 


There’s this handy booklet containing a 1200- 
calorie diet for women; 1800 for men. No 
counting of calories. Reducer just plans meals 
from the long lists of foods. Sizes of servings 
are given, so there’s no guess-work. No better 
get-slim diet for those in normal health whose 


excess fat is caused by unwise eating. 


USE THIS COUPON 
for these two FREE reducing plans 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 


We think you should know 44C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

ae Please send, free, copies of ‘“Through the Look- 
Ry-Krisp - suggested < ing Glass” No. C966 for overweight teen-age girls; and 
bread in the above diets copies of ‘Design for Reducing’’ No. C566, for 
because it supplies all overweight adults. 


the nutrients of whole Name 


grain, and each double- 
square wafer has only 23 


calories. Delicious, too! Street 
City Zone State 


Title or Position 


School or Organization 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis, Mo. (Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Better Housing 
(Continued from page 220) 


for excess crops, good refrigeration for 
both short- and long-time preservation 
of foods, or for none of these. Similarly, 
the residence may provide amply for 
young children or exclude them, not 
only at the rental office but because of 
the room arrangement and building 
management. Dwellings too remote from 
good schools do not serve families with 


services are of great concern in the 
choice of a residence. 

Consumers pay for housing in differ- 
ent ways. Slightly more than half of the 
population are renters. They pay a 
fixed amount on a weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual basis 
as part of rent for land or a business 
property which includes family housing. 
Housing that is paid for along with 
farm land or business rent is usually 
not classified as a separate amount, nor 
is that for domestic workers, farm labor- 
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TOLL HOUSE’ COOKIES 


The greatest cooking sensation since 
Lemon Meringue Pie, Toll House Cookies 
are still America’s favorite. The sugar 
shortage makes Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate sometimes hard to find but 
your grocer is getting shipments 
regularly. Ask him to save you some. 


Tell your classes about Toll House 
Cookies and Nestle’s Semi-Sweet. Tell 
them here is a cookie that has a deli- 
cious surprise in every bite because 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate does 
not melt in the baking. 
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nance is a part of the wage or salary. 


The home owner’s problem of deter- 


mining the full cost of housing is com- 
plicated as compared to that of the 
renter. Even for different owners of the 
same property expenditures vary and 
the same owner of the same property 
will spend more in one year than in 
another. Accurately kept records are the 
only means of knowing housing costs. 

For a clear picture and better ap. 
praisal, home owners should work out 
some plan for evaluating unpaid family 
skill and labor which goes into care and 
repair of property. How much of jani- 
torial, plumbing, carpentry, decorating 
and similar work do family members 
perform for themselves? How much of 
financing and legal work? Could this 
same amount of time be used more 
profitably in regular employment or at 
over-time work? 

At present large numbers of consum- 
ers including G.I.s who, because of the 
temporary nature of their work as well 
as personal inclinations would choose 
to rent, are being forced to buy at in- 
flated prices. While some residential 
property advances in selling price, rec: 
ords show that most decreases. Family 
members should expect to find at the 
date of sale that the cost of living in 
the residence has been more than the 
money outlay from month to month or 
year to year. 

There is another query of great prac- 
tical concern to families with children. 
The owned home may provide many 
opportunities for learnings of consider- 
able value, however when the amount 
that must be spent to own a home is 
excessive, school-age children may be 
forced to work to help pay for the home. 
Under such conditions the advisability 
of trying to own a home is greatly 
complicated by costs other than the 
amount of money spent on shelter. Fam- 
ilies should not only keep records of 
expenditures for ownership, but from 
time to time discuss, investigate and 
appraise the total family situation and 
the needs of each member. 

Contrary to popular beliefs, housing 
might be made to serve urban popula- 
tions better if understandings, attitudes 
and techniques could be generally de- 
veloped for giving better care to rented 
property and at the same time increas 
ing the ease of moving. Then as family 
composition changed, new members 
were added or grown ones left home, 
housing accommodations to meet chang- 
ing needs could be secured readily. 

Whether it is more desirable to own 
or to rent is an individual famil\ ques: 
tion. Schools can be of help in provid- 
ing techniques for keeping records of 
cost; helping in the study of these rec 
ords; for presenting financing plans; 


(Continued on page 252 
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: Let ’em make Pinwheels! 


as 
mi You will find Pinwheels (above) and 37 other How many FREE recipe books & 
: attractive and mighty practical recipes in the do you need for your classes? 2 
ind new, free book, Savory Tested Recipes. 


These Luncheon Meat Pinwheels featuring pineapple and broiled meat are one of the attractive recipes in the 
new, FREE Canco book, Savory Tested Recipes. Look below for full description of this latest, FREE recipe book. 













There are recipes for such unusual dishes as: 
Cranberry coffee cake! Jellied citrus bisque! : 
tla- Applesauce corn bread! se cane sh iii sis al  & ——- 





Also recipes for: 11 colorful vegetables, 5 un- 
ted usual soups, and 9 meat combinations. Every 
as: one of the 38 recipes has been tested, and ap- 
proved, in the Canco Kitchen. 


Wasa, 
a 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-4-47 
as 7 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ne, In addition, there are two features we believe 


ng: ns ; 
8 will interest you: (1) full-color inserts of pre- 
- pared recipes, and (2) the guide that shows how 
es- many cups and ounces there are in each of the 


Please send me...... free copies of “Savory Tested 
Recipes.” 


. common can sizes. 
0 
oC- Just mail the coupon, telling how many copies 


18} of Savory Tested Recipes you require for your 
classes, 
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Better Housing 
(Continued from page 250) 


for encouraging discussion of questions 
that individual families should answer 
to their own satisfaction before making 
decisions, and for impressing students 
with the need for high standards among 
the citizenry as regards their individual 
home and community. Final decisions 
as to what individual families can or 
should do belong to them. It is not the 
business of teachers to sell either owner- 
ship or renting, but to develop as fully 


as possible the understanding that will 
help the consumer to make his own 
decisions and be a responsible citizen. 
Consumers influence the housing as 
well as the food and clothing markets. 
How is neither fully nor generally 
understood. The consumer’s standards 
as well as his ability to pay are of genu- 
ine public concern, whether the con- 
sumer acts in the role of owner-occupant 
or tenant. Some owner-occupants per- 
mit property to depreciate to a standard 
of hazard to neighbors and the commu- 
nity as well as to their own family. 








HE new, cleverly illustrated Training 

Manual, “You and PYREX WARE 
and Mrs. America”, is written in an amus- 
ing style that you'll enjoy and remember. 
And you'll find up-to-date facts and useful 
information for teaching any cooking class. 
You'll want to know Pyrex ware’s many 
uses, how to get the most out of every dish, 
how to clean and care for it, about the re- 
placement guarantee, and many other 
points. They’re all covered in the new 


Training Manual, sent absolutely FREE. 







Consumer 
| Products Division 
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Just write to the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. and ask for— “You and 
PYREX WARE and Mrs. America”. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, N. Y. 





Understanding of the ways in which 
housing is related to family and com- 
munity safety and welfare, convenience 
and pleasantness belong to teaching that 
educates for better living. Along with 
effecting this understanding is the need 
for developing constructive attitudes to- 
wards housing that make for good citi- 
zenship. 

Good citizen consumers of housing 
will realize that whether they own or 
rent the conditions under which they 
live are, in part, of their own making. 
Interest in good living conditions is a 
first requisite; knowledge of what makes 
for better or really good conditions is 
essential; and skill in dealing with care- 
less tenants or with negligent landlords, 
neighbors, fellow citizens of the com- 
munity or with workmen are as im- 
portant as those for manipulating the 
materials of wood, metal, cement and 
plaster that go into the creation and 
maintenance of the family residence. 

Only as the possibilities for better 
housing are comprehended and valued 
by citizens as a whole can there be con- 
certed effort for widespread improve- 
ment in housing. It is one thing to cre- 
ate new housing; another to use it to 
the best advantage of all concerned. In 
the last analysis, satisfactory housing is 
a problem of consumer as well as pro- 
ducer responsibility. Home economics 
teachers can play an effective part in 
implementing consumer understanding 
of housing in relation to family and 
community well being. 


Truant Bottles 
Millions of usable bottles are playing 
hookey in basements, garages and kitch- 
en cupboards. If the consumer is to 
continue to receive his normal supply 
of milk and other beverages, these tru- 
ant bottles must be returned at once. 

In order to deliver one bottle of milk, 

the dairy must maintain eight in the 

process of washing, filling and storage. 

Beverage bottlers average four for every 

one. Four simple rules the consumer 

should follow in cooperating with the 
bottle round-up are: 

1. When milk or other beverages are 
delivered to the home, return the 
bottles as soon as they are empty. 

2. When milk and beverages are pur- 
chased at a store, return “empties” 
promptly. 

3. Do not use milk or beverage bottles 
as storage containers. 

4. Do not throw away returnable bot- 
tles. Milk bottles make an average 
of 38 to 45 trips before being dis- 
carded. 
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You know Libby’s Tomato Juice, I’m sure—always rich in 
consistency and flavor—always a fine, refreshing drink. 
But do you know any tricks with it? For instance, have you 
ever used Libby’s as the cooking liquid for pot roast? 





Whether you use an old-fashioned dutch oven 
or a speedy pressure sauce pan, the rich-ripe 
tomato goodness puts real ‘“‘sparkle’”’ in your pot 
roast and gives you such wonderful gravy! It’s 
the extra flavor-richness in Libby’s that turns the 
trick, so don’t expect the same goodness if you 
use a thin, “‘watery”’ tomato juice. 


AND WHILE WE'RE ON THE SUBJECT of serving Libby’s 
rich Tomato Juice hot, we should note in passing that it 
‘drinks’ awfully good hot, too. A mug of steaming tomato 
juice (topped with a swirl of whipped cream for extra 
glamour) plus a sandwich make an excellent fast lunch for 
a spring day which isn’t spring-like in temperature. 

But of course a chilled glass of Libby’s is the “classic 
usage”’—and besides being refreshing for a warm day and 
appetizing as a menu-starter, it’s a real‘‘ vitamin cocktail’’. 





Did you ever stop to think that this juice is appropriate 
at breakfast as well as luncheon and dinner? And do you 
realize that quality tomato juice offers not only the rich 
Vitamin C content you expect from breakfast juice, but 
is also rich in Vitamin A? 


Actually one 6-ounce glass of Libby’s provides, on the 
average, an adult’s minimum need for Vitamin C for the 
whole day; and three of those glasses take care of Vitamin 
A needs in the same way! Moreover, Libby’s is a ready 
source of Vitamin B, and Bz. So it’s with good reason that 
Libby’s is called the ‘‘ Twice-Rich’’ tomato juice. It’s rich 
in vitamins and rich in flavor, too. 


FOR FANCY FIXIN’S to go with a refreshing glass 
of Libby’s at luncheon or dinner, I’d like to sug- 
gest Deviled Cheese Strips which always send 
guests into ecstasies. Blend together 4 c. of 
butter or margarine, 2 tablespoons grated Ameri- 
can Cheese, 14 teaspoon Libby’s Prepared Mus- 


tard and 4 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce. — 
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Spread on finger-strips of bread (crusts trimmed) 
and broil until golden brown. This is a real 
“bell ringer’’! 


Of course, still faster 
is Libby’s Deviled Ham 
simply mixed with a lit- 
tle salad dressing and 
spread on bread strips. 
Another grand stunt is 
this: roll thin slices of 
bread (crusts trimmed) 
around Libby’s zestful 
little Vienna Sausages. 
Seal the edges with 
salad dressing or but- 
ter, and broil or bake 
until lightly browned. 


WITH SUMMER COMING ON I do want to include my 
favorite recipe for a really top-notch tomato aspic. This 
aspic is really tomato-rich, thanks to Libby’s rich juice. 
It unmolds into a shimmery glory that “does you proud!” 





TOMATO ASPIC 
1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin 
2 cups Libby’s Tomato Juice 
1 tablespoon onion juice 
1 teaspoon salt 
Salad greens 





Soften gelatin in 44 cup cold tomato juice. Heat the bal- 
ance of the tomato juice to boiling. Add gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Add onion juice and salt. Place in a small 
ring mold or 6 individual molds. (Double recipe for an 
81% inch ring mold.) Chill until firm. Unmold on salad 
greens. Serve with your favorite salad dressing. 6 servings. 
Variation: For Vegetable Tomato Aspic, add 34 cup 
finely shredded cabbage and 4 
cup each of finely chopped 
celery, green pepper, and 
stuffed olives. 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 210) 


cation for personal, home and family 
life in relation to goals of general edu- 
cation. It shows the kinds of experi- 
ences which contribute to the best 
growth of a child and how these ex- 
periences may be developed throughout 
all courses and in group procedures. 
Part II takes up specific experiences 
which may be carried out at different 
age levels. 
Situations as caring for younger chil- 


These include such everyday 


dren, learning how to cook, how to 


free 10 TEACHERS 
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dress, playing house. The book con- 
cludes with an appendix of illustrative 
programs, study devices and teaching 
aids which have been used by teachers 
in helping children to live democratical- 
ly. A bibliography is also included. 
The photographs which illustrate the 
book also suggest ideas for successful 
group experiences. 

Readers of PracticAL HOME Eco- 
NoMiIcs who remember Dr. Stevenson's 
article Are We Neglecting the Elemen- 
tary School Child? which ran in three 
parts in October, November and De- 
cember of 1943 know the treat in store 


HEIR STUDENTS 












..+A PRACTICAL AID 
IN TEACHING HOME CANNING 





You'll find this 24-page 
manual of real assist- 
ance in teaching Home 
Canning Classes. 


| » »* Profusely illustrated; simply and 


TABLE OF CONTENTS \ 


& Lesson 1. Causes of Spoflage 
- 2. Nutritive Value of Foods 
wl 3. History of Canning 
- 4. Preparation of Canning 
Equipment 
13 5. Selecting and Preparing 
Foods for Canning 
6. Methods of Canning 
rr 7. Methods of Processing 
8 
9 


Ste 


. Canning of Fruits 
. Canning Vegetables and 
‘ Meats 
f “10. Jellies and Preserves 
"11. Pickles 
“12. Problems in Canning 





clearly written by Zella Hale Weyant, 
Director of the Kerr Home Economics 
Department. 

This ‘‘textbook’’ has been used suc- 
cessfully by thousands of teachers 
and students throughout the United 
States. 

We will be happy to supply you 
with enough copies so that each stu- 
dent may have one. Of course, there 
is no charge. 


USE COUPON ON PAGE 263 


(or) write Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company 


Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


” MASON JARS, CAPS & LIDS. 


pete ony | Deve MASON JARS are designed and 
“SEALING j made especially for home canning. 
BRAND y, MASON CAPS AND LIDS fit ALL 


oP 
ea 
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# Mason jars -require NO rubber rings .. .the | 
original two-piece Mason cap. 


+ SELF-SEALING” U.S. Trade Mark Reg 


for them. Others will find on exam- 
ining the book that it has much to offer 
all concerned with home and family life 
education. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Worth Knowing About 


Iv’'s Your Home is a_text-workbook, 
prepared by five outstanding home eco- 
nomics educators—Dora S$. Lewis, Anna 
K. Banks, Marie Banks, Gertrude Borge- 
son and Gladys Peckham. The contents 
cover basic problems of personal adjust- 
ment, selection and care of clothing, 
choice and preparation of food, budget- 
ing and home management. The prob- 
lems are aimed toward the development 
of basic economic, aesthetic, ethical and 
health conceptions. 

Like all work books, It’s Your Home 
promotes individual development and 
practical usage. The main point of dis- 
tinction in this work book is the incor- 
poration of references with the practical 
directions. There are 173 pages plus 
seven pages for class notes and “things 
to remember.” Published by the Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Handbook of Food Preparation — 
The American Home Economics <Asso- 
ciation can rightfully be proud of this 
handbook developed by the Terminol- 
ogy Committee of the Food and Nutti- 
tion Division, “to promote uniform us- 
age with respect to names of ingredients, 
units of measure, processes, time and 
temperatures and to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a common standard for all 
those directly or indirectly interested in 
food preparation.” At the low price of 
50c a copy no professional home ccon- 
omist can afford to be without this 47- 
page encyclopedia of culinary terms and 
information. Copies may be obtained 
from the AHEA, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Best Recipes—This ‘cook book 
on cards” is packaged in a cardboard 
container which can be hung on the 
kitchen wall for easy and quick relfer- 
ence. The one hundred recipe cards 
offer more than three hundred recipes 
plus a set of recipe guides. Ingredients 
are not listed separately but are sct in 
bold face type with directions given in 
step-by-step form. Classification, whether 
dessert, beverage or salad, is indicated 
on the top line, followed by approxi- 
mate number of servings. It is unfor- 
tunate that the case is not of sturdier 
material. Produced by Recipe Card 
Products, Inc., 2300 Chicago Drive, S. 
W., Grand Rapids 9, Michigan. Price 
90c 


As Others See You, a courtesy man- 
ual for 4-H Club members, is a project 
of the New England Cooperative Fxten- 
sion Service. The publication was pre- 
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pared by two assistant state club leaders, 
M. Pauline Roe of Vermont and Mary 
L. Sanborn of New Hampshire, and a 
county club agent, Bruce Buchanan of 
Vermont. This marshalling of forces 
has resulted in a better manual than 
any one state could have produced and 
published. The 20 pages are interest- 
ingly written and cleverly illustrated. 
Sub-headings include Mind Your Man- 
ners, Good Manners on the Go, Look 
at Your Looks and Oh, to be Popular. 
Copies may be obtained from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 


Planning the Kitchen Electrically, 
a comprehensive kitchen planning man- 
ual just off the press, is available from 
the Better Home Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania, at one dollar per copy. 
To teachers only the manual will be 
offered at a reduced price of fifty cents 
per copy from April Ist to July Ist, 
1947. Requests must be made on a 
school letterhead. 

Research, including time and motion 
studies, has resulted in basic kitchen lay- 
outs appropriate to four basic levels of 
home design. Detailed kitchen layouts 
give complete information on placement 
of equipment and information on light- 
ing, ventilating and wiring. 


Just Off the Press 


At long last the promised revision of 
Creative Careers in Home Economics by 
Hazel T. Craig is really off the press and 
ready for delivery. This second edition 
of Creative’ Careers, first published in 
1940 and expanded in 1943 to include 
war time positions for home economists, 
will be of particular value to home 
economics students in both high schools 
and colleges and to instructors inter- 
ested in guiding embryo home econ- 
omists toward the careers for which 
they are best suited. 

The new edition of Creative Careers 
contains thirty-two attractively _ illus- 
trated pages and adequate space for 
pasting career clippings of current in- 
terest. In addition to the well known 
survey chart of opportunities in the 
home economics field, it contains a series 
of questionnaires for measuring apti- 
tudes for specific fields and a two-page 
bibliography of books, booklets and 
magazine articles. Order your copy from 
PRACTICAL HOME Economics, 468 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. The 
price is 40 cents. 


Do You Write? 
Teacher: What is a synonym? 


Mary: A synonym is the word you 
use when you can’t spell the word you 
want to use. 
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@ featuring ten practical 


slipcover projects 


@ prepared for classroom 
use by the RIT 
Fashion and Home 


Economics Bureau 


\ca 


gyaonel $ 


vintage chairs and tables —how to camouflage grandmother’s 






How to slip one over on those 


horsehair sofa—or that turn-of-the-century bedstead. It’s all done with 


slipcovers —and intuitive use of color. It’s all here in RIT’s newest “how to” book 


—conveniently arranged for class presentation. If you are a teacher, 


your free copy is waiting for you! 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS & DYES... 
Guaranteed to dye all fabrics includ- 
ing synthetics and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT TINTS & DYES .. . The 
famous old reliable dye for cotton, 
wool, linen and other natural materials. 





e How to reclaim used fabrics with color 


RIT color recipes for the new B. H.F. 
(Basic Home Furnishings) Colors 


How to make slipcovers 


Chart for covering color with color 


Dyeing quiz yodoY 
° 
a ce ¢ ee 
ov' , 
NY RIT Products Corporation 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me a free copy of “Decorating A-4 
with Slipcovers.” 
ye ae 
Address 
or Eee EEE State 
TO. eo oihxeriiass 
SGMNNc sa xneaceuaains 
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Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 246) 


seven courses offered by this department 
in the regular session, a_three-weeks’ 
session, July 1 to 19, will feature a 
methods workshop in family relation- 
ships for teachers of home economics. 
In this workshop, each student will pre- 
pare a plan for teaching family rela- 
tions in her own school. Another three- 
weeks’ course is Family Life Education 
in Community Programs, which is de- 
signed for teachers, supervisors, and 
others who participate in parent educa- 


UNIT KITCHENS 


tion. A one-week conference for teach- 
ers is scheduled from July 1 to 6, and 
a two-week conference for state and city 
supervisors from July 14 to 25. 

Application of Cornell research in 
work simplification will be stressed in 
courses in the Department of Economics 
of the Household and Household Man- 
agement. Institution management 
courses offer practical experience in the 
home economics cafeteria, and six in- 
teresting classes have been arranged in 
the Department of Textiles and Cloth- 
ing. 


Further information on the 1947 Col- 








In Sheldon Unit Kitchens . 


. . together with other important items 


of equipment that are part of a properly planned homemaking 


department . 


. . every inch of cabinet space is fully utilized for 


essential storage. Each drawer and cupboard cabinet is arranged 
for the accommodation of necessary small equipment which have 
been selected after exhaustive studies and surveys by leading edu- 
cators. In completeness, flexibility, adaptability, and economy, 
Sheldon sets new and higher standards for homemaking equipment. 


Specify Sheldon . . . Buy Sheldon 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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lege of Home Economics Summer Ses- 
sion may be obtained by writing to the 
Director of Summer Session, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


Summer Session at N.Y.U. 


Plans for the 1947 summer session of 
the home economics department at New 
York University are developing rapidly 
under the guidance of Dr. Henrietta 
Fleck. Miss Fleck announces an inter- 
session course in home management resi- 
dence under the supervision of Zelpha 
Bates from June 3 to 27 and regular 
summer school sessions from July | to 


August 8. 

Summer session courses will be offered 
in home economics education, foods and 
nutrition, clothing, and family life and 
housing. Professional courses include 
Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics 
and Evaluation in Home Economics, 
both taught by Professor Fleck. Four 
foods and nutrition courses in Quantity 
Cookery, Fundamentals in Cookery, Nu- 
trition and Nutrition Education for 
School and Community will be taught 
by Miss Radell, Mrs. Hovey and as- 
sistant professor Schumen. Clothing 
courses are entitled Clothing Design 
Through Drafting and Fashion Tours. 

The four courses devoted to family 
life and housing are: Family Life (So- 
cial Problems), Family Life (Family 
Relations), Housing and Equipment, 
Home Furnishing. 

For additional information write to 
Miss Henrietta Fleck, Home Economics 
Department, School of Education, New 
York University. 





Women As Heads of Families 


Women heads of families in Febru- 
ary 1946 numbered 6.6 million, of whom 
1 million were single, 414 million 
widowed and divorced and 1 million 
married with husband absent from the 
household, according to a Census Bu- 
reau release. Of this total, 2,560,000 
women constituted 1-person families. 
The proportion of families with a wom- 
an head declined from 21.9 per cent 
in May 1945 (V-E Day) to 17.4 per cent 
in February 1946; the percentage was 
15.3 in 1940. 

The number of women heads under 
35 years of age was 1,220,000 in Febru- 
ary 1946, 600,000 above 1940. In 1945, 
when numbers in the armed _ forces 
reached a maximum, women heads un- 
der 35 were 1,600,000 above 1940. The 
proportion of women heads in this age 
group was 18.4 per cent in 1946, com- 
pared with 27.3 per cent in 1945 and 
11.6 per cent in 1940. 
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Textile Testing 
Summer Course 


HIS summer the United States Test- 

ing Company, Inc., will conduct its 
tenth annual Refresher Course in ‘Tex- 
tiles and Testing Techniques at the 
main laboratories of the company in 
Hoboken, New Jersey. And again rep- 
resentatives in the fields of education, 
home economics and retailing who have 
had some previous elementary textile 
training are invited to attend. 

Through lectures, demonstrations and 
practice sessions, students will cover all 
phases of analyses on textiles and re- 
lated merchandise as conducted by a 
commercial laboratory. The work of 
the five major divisions of the company, 
namely, physical testing, microscopy, 
chemistry, bacteriology and engineering, 
will be represented in the three-weeks’ 
study. Specific instructions in the origin, 
identification and composition of natu- 
ral and man-made fibers; the testing of 
woven and knit fabrics for tensile 
strength, seam slippage, shrinkage and 
color fastness properties will be in- 
cluded. Special emphasis will be given 
the various processing of textile finish- 
ing and dyeing. The use of recently 
developed equipment for determining 
the flammability, coolness, warmth, snag 
resistance, abrasion, fatigue and_fric- 
tion properties will be reviewed. Sample 
swatches of fabrics, yarns and _ fibers, 
mimeographed text and other illustra- 
tive material will be distrbuted. Field 
trips to nearby industrial plants includ- 
ing plants producing synthetic fibers 
and a textile finishing mill will be con- 
ducted for those interested. 

This year, as in the past, classes will 
be held under the direction of Mr. 
James Giblin, Head of the Textile De- 
sign Department at the New Bedford 
Textile Institute, and will have the per- 
sonal instruction of the Testing Com- 
pany’s staff technicians. Classes will be 
in session from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
from July 7th through July 25th. A 
nominal fee will be charged to cover 
the cost of supplies, mimeographed text 
and samples necessary for the laboratory 
work. The group is limited in number 
so that each member may have the ad- 
vantage of individual instruction and 
the opportunity to use much of’ the 
equipment. 

Applications may be obtained from 
Rosemary Murphy, Consumer Service 
Division, United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., Hoboken, New Jersey. See 
coupon on page 264. 
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THere’s nothing like Carnation Milk to give baked 
things more delicate texture—and to keep them tender 
and moist longer. This heat-refined, homogenized milk 
has a way of giving you a velvet blend in all cooking 
and baking. For instance, in this delicious Prune Nut 
Bread. Do try the recipe—then write for Carnation’s 
“Velvet Blend Book’”’ for others to match it. If you'd 
also like a quantity recipe (serving 50) for Prune Nut 


HOW TO ADD MIL 


AND A Met 






K RICHNESS 

















Bread, just mention it when you write... Carnation 


Company, Dept. 752-C, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRUNE NUT BREAD 


1 cup prunes 
3 cups sifted flour 2 eggs 
4 teaspoons baking powder \ 


2 cup Carnation Milk 


% cup shortening 


Y) teaspoon soda diluted with § 
1% teaspoons salt Y, cup water 


2 tablespoons sugar 


Rinse prunes; drain and dry on a towel. If prunes are 
very dry, boil them 5 minutes. Remove pits, and put 
prunes through food chopper. Sift flour with baking 
powder, soda, salt and sugar. Cut shortening into flour 
mixture. Beat eggs; add diluted Carnation Milk and 
stir into flour mixture. Add prunes and nuts. Pour 
into well-greased loaf pan about 9 x 5 x 3 inches. 
Place extra halves of prunes and whole nut meats on 
top. Bake in moderate oven (350-375° F.) 1 hour or 
until brown. Turn out on rack to cool. Makes 1 loat. 





4 cup chopped nut meats 
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New York State 


College of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In the Beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region 





SUMMER SESSION 


July 1—August 9 


Thirty-four courses in the departments of 


¢ child development and family relationships 
® economics of the household and household 


management 
® food and nutrition 
© home economics education 
© housing and design 
© institution management 


© textiles and clothing 


Write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 











EDUCATION... the key thot unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term, June 17-July 25, 1947 


Courses in home economics are planned primarily for 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. The 
offerings will include the following fields: foods, nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, related art, home management, 
and home economics education. 


Second Term, July 28-August 29, 1947 


A Workshop in Evaluation will be given for college 
teachers of home economics. See Summer Session Bulletin 
for details. Bulletins and application blanks are now 
avatlatle from Director of Summer Session, 816 Admin- 
istration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Home Economics in Quebee 
(Continued from page 219) 


students enrolled and 800 more joined at Easter. The 
aim is to prepare women capable of improving and 
protecting family life. 


French and English Adult Courses 

The Division of Home Economics of the Department 
of Education, Province of Quebec, has organized courses 
for discharged service women. Two special schools have 
been organized, one in Montreal for English speaking 
women and one in Quebec for French speaking women. 
Short intensive courses in homemaking will be given 
during a period of five months each. 

The Department of Agriculture also sponsors an 
adult education program through the “Cercles de 
Fermieres” or “Women’s Institutes.” This organization 
of country women brings a large contribution to the 
progress of agriculture and to the welfare of the rural 
family. The members are interested in the study of 
good housekeeping; domestic arts; cooking; canning; 
handicrafts; agricultural, economic and social problems; 
co-operation; family education. 

In 1945 the members of the “Cercles de Fermieres” 
used at home 381,000 pounds of domestic wool making 
up articles valued at $506,000. They sold woolen goods 
valued at $39,000 and kept the rest for their own use. 
The production of domestic linen has also increased; 
28,215 pounds of flax were used for the fabrication of 
various articles valued at 141,000; part of them were 
sold for a value of $51,052. 

More than 45 per cent of the members can spin; 
40 per cent can weave. One spinning wheel is allowed 
for two rural homes and a loom for every five rural 
homes. Handicrafts in the “Cercles de Fermieres” keep 
the women busy, develop talents, keep the young girls 
at home and help increase the family income. The 
development of rural handicrafts as an economic and 
social factor, figures highly in the plans for postwar 
rehabilitation. 

The motto of the “Cercles des Fermieres” is “For Home 
and Country.” There are to date 877 “Cercles,” with a 
membership of 50,000. 

In 1945, 32 home economics teachers gave 458 courses 
with a mass attendance of 14,914. The lectures and dem- 
onstrations dealt with clothing; cutting and_ sewing; 
nutrition and food preparation; spinning and weaving; 
tapestry work and crocheting; remodeling of hats, etc. 


Opportunities in Home Economics 


Education 

From the foregoing outline it is quite evident that one 
of the largest fields for home economics graduates in 
Quebec is teaching. The teaching in the regional and 
rural home economics schools in the French section is 
done largely by graduates of the regional schools. In 
the English section, however, many of the teachers hold 
a teaching certificate as a specialist in household science 
and it is the aim to make such a certificate compulsory. 
Positions for teachers may therefore be found in regional 
and postgraduate schools, intermediate and homemaker 
schools, normal schools, primary schools, private schools, 
public and high schools, colleges, adult education schools, 
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women’s institutes, extension work, formal night classes 
in cooking, sewing and nutrition and social service work. 


Dietetics 

Positions for dietitians are available to all students 
who are graduates of a university whose home economics 
course is recognized by the Canadian Dietetic Association 
and who have completed one year of successful post- 
graduate training from a hospital or commercial firm 
offering an approved course. As mentioned previously, 
the two Quebec universities granting these degrees are 
McGill University and the University of Montreal. Ap- 
proved postgraduate courses in Quebec are given by the 
Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal, the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital and the T. Eaton Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

With these qualifications graduates are allowed to hold 
active membership in the Canadian Dietetic Association. 
Positions are many and varied and a person with such 
training may work in hospitals, industrial cafeterias, 
restaurants, schools, diet dispensaries, social service or as 
a government employee with the Department of Veteran 
Affairs. 

Extension Work 

Extension work in the province of Quebec is highly 
developed and extremely well organized. The extension 
work for rural population is under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture, Quebec City, while the 
urban population receives similar advantages from the 
Home Economics Division, Department of Education, 
Quebec City. 

The extension service has done a great deal to improve 
the general standards of health and living of the rural 
population. The extension worker has to bring to the 
member the principles of good housekeeping, domestic 
art, food preparation and preservation as well as infor- 
mation on economics and social problems. 

The Nutrition Service Division, Quebec City, is an- 
other well-organized service working in close cooperation 
with the head office, the Department of National Health 
and Welfare at Ottawa. One of their most important 
works is the distribution of the current posters, films 
and pamphlets which add color and interest to all lec- 
ture and demonstration work. That they may be used 
by everyone in the province they may be obtained in 
both French and English. This Nutrition Service Di- 
Vision opens an interesting and lucrative field to compe- 
tent and ingenuous girls holding a B.Sc. degree in home 
economics. 


Publicity and Demonstrating 

To mention a more specialized opportunity in the 
field of household science we have the role of demon- 
trator and sales promotor. Industries, requiring em- 
ployees with a knowledge of household management and 
equipment, employ home economics graduates to give 
public demonstrations showing the proper methods of 
using equipment, preparing foods, etc. This brings the 
worker into the field of advertising as well as publicity 
for such companies as manufacturers of soaps, foods, 
frozen foods, flour, kitchen utensils and equipment. 


Textiles 
Ihe openings in the textile field are somewhat less de- 
veloped. At the present time textile workers limit them- 
selves to the teaching of sewing and design. However, 
(Concluded on page 260) 
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NEW AND 
REVISED 





ESTABLISHED 
LEADERS 


The Riverside 


Home Economics Series 









* FOR HIGH SCHOOLS * 


Harris, Tate and Anders 


EVERYDAY LIVING 


Harris and Lacey 


EVERYDAY FOODS 


Rathbone and Tarpley 


FABRICS AND DRESS 


Trilling and Nicholas 


THE GIRL 
AND HER HOME 


* FOR COLLEGES * 


Bane and Chapin 


INTRODUCTION TO 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Hatcher and Andrews 


THE TEACHING OF 
HOMEMAKING 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


New York 


San Francisco 


Dallas 


Chicago 


Boston 





Atlanta 
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i CRAFT IDEAS I 
FOR EVERY SEASON AND OCCASION 


= RUGMAKING 
CRAFT 


Edith L. Allen 


Simple processes and designs and 
equipment for making rugs, with 
complete detailed illustrations 
given. Discusses step by step con- 
struction of crocheted, knitted, 
woven; woven and sewed, and other 
popular style rugs, as well as patterns and pro- 
cedures for making fine pile rugs. $2.00 


A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS 


Forty delightful craft "experiments" for children; in 
color, design, sound-makers, and theatrical art. All 
details simply and clearly told, illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings. $3.25 


CANDLEMAKING _ Klenke 


This book has every detail of securing and mixing 
waxes, coloring, and scent-producing elements, dis- 
cussed and illustrated with 62 photographs and 
drawings. $2.00 


THE PARTY TABLE Powers $3.00 
“FIRST-JOINER" CRAFTS Jacobson $1.75 
268 Duroc Bidg. 











Powers 














Peoria 3, Illinois 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 








If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 
BABY 








care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 


schools have started classes in 


Thousands of 


and practice in 


¢ Bathing ¢ Dressing 


© Swabbing e Hygienic Care 

© Powdering © Making Clothes 

© Feeding © Laundering 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 


peel. Reasonably priced. 
For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place’ Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Home Economics in Quebec 
(Continued from page 259) 


there are unlimited opportunities for expansion in this 
phase of home economics awaiting only the initiative 
of future graduates in this type of work. May it be em- 
phasized that more and more girls are becoming con- 
scious of the amazing and varied openings that are offered 
in the textile field in industry and commerce—such as 
buyers, decorators, councilors, fashion experts, etc. 


Research 

During the war, due to the scarcity of male chemists 
available for research and control laboratory work, a new 
field was extended to the scientifically inclined household 
science graduate. Food companies and pharmaceutical 
firms have learned the value of having graduates who 
have specialized in foods and nutrition working 1n their 
laboratories. ‘There will always be openings in the future 
for girls trained in food analysis, vitamin assay work, 
textile chemistry, test baking and cooking. 

And what of the future of Home Economics in Quebec? 
If the active interest continues at its present rate it can 
safely be said that Quebec, a pioneer, will also be an 
outstanding leader in this worthy and practical science. 


Southern Colonial Cookery 


(Continued from page 228) 


some parsley, two or three blades of mace, and half a 
dozen cloves. Any of these garnishments may be omitted, 
according to your individual taste. Put the pot on the 
fire, and as it comes to a boil, skim it well. ‘Then allow 
it to simmer until it turns over of its own accord in 
the pot. 

When the ham has “done turn over,” as the colored 
folks say, which is caused by the gradual swelling of the 
fat changing its center of gravity, set it off the fire to cool 
in its own water. Do not let it get cold, but as soon as 
it is cool enough to handle, place it upon a wooden 
board and, using a clean cloth, pull off the skin. 

Then on the glistening expanse of fat, sprinkle a good 
covering of white pepper. A quarter of a pound is not 
too much to use on a big ham. Then stud it with finest 
cloves, pressing them into the fat about an inch apart. 
Next, take plenty of “open kettle” sugar, the light brown 
sugar that grandmother used, and put as thick a layer 
as possible on top of the peppered ham, You can get 
a sugar coating more than a half inch thick, if you work 
expertly. 

Then place the ham in an iron pan into which you 
have poured a pint of good sherry or an equal quantity 
of fine cider. Put it in a very slow oven, and little by 
little the sugar will melt through the fat, carrying the 
pepper and the taste of cloves right through to the bone. 

Some of the sugar may run down the sides of your 
ham into the sherry or cider with some of the fat, but 
if your oven is net too hot at least four-fifths of the 
sugar will sink into the ham itself. Towards the end of 
the cooking, baste the ham with the sherry or cider, and 
drippings, and it finally comes out a rich, dark brown, 
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called after the Portuguese had ravished its rich coasts 
- in search of this most fragrant of all spices. ‘There 1s 
his . . lic _— ‘ 

. than a slice of this cold ham. . ‘o 
mn nothing finer in the world HOME ECONOMICS 
m- ‘Terrapin is a must when one thinks of real Southern BOOKS 
n- cooking. It belongs to the same general family as the Published by 

. . . . 8s « f 
ed turtle but while terrapin weigh approximately three ; 7 
as pounds, turtle may run up to a weight of several hun- D. C. Heath and Company 
dred pounds. Plunge the live terrapin into boiling HARRIS and HENDERSON 
salted water, cook for 10 minutes, drain, then immerse Let’s Study Foods. 
in cold water, drain again, rub off the black skin of the Foods 
ts legs and pull out the nails. Next simmer half to three- HARRIS and HUSTON 
= quarters of an hour, depending on size, or until the The New Home Economics Omnibus 
id shells can be separated easily. Cool in water in which MATTHEWS , ; 
il . The New Elementary Home Economies, 
A it was cooked, then separate the upper and lower shells Titel Revision , 
0 and take out the flesh, discarding the intestines, sand The House and Its Care, Revised 
° . : re ‘ane 
Ir bag and gall bladder. Any eggs will, of course, be saved, Clothing, Selection and Care 
€ together with the heart and liver. After this preliminary CRAIG and RUSH 
: . a : ‘ ; Clothes with Character, Revised 
\s preparation the terrapin is ready for its final cooking. patton 
, Personality and Etiquette 
: Terrapin a la Maryland TODD 
n ; : C . Girls 
: 3 cups cubed prepared Salt ream gay ; ee 
terrapin Cavenne JUDY-BOND Home Economics Series 
bd : . . - : "Wr 4 . ry wy r mwerT yy 
| wineglass white wine | cup cream NEWKIRK, HEW IT Tr, and ZUTTER 
a Adventures with Plastics 
| tablespoons butter 3 hard-cooked egg yolks 
| teaspoon lemon juice Toast or puff paste triangles HEATH OFFICES: 
Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta 
Combine in upper part of double boiler the terrapin, San Francisco - Dallas - Lendon 
butter, lemon juice and seasonings, and bring to boiling 


studded with tne “coffin nails of Asia,”’ as cloves were 


point. Add cream and crushed egg yolks and make all 
very hot without actually boiling. Add wine and serve 
garnished with toast or triangles of puff paste. 


Fun to Sew 
(Continued from page 227) 
models every six weeks. The girls are paid for their 
services by the store for that particular day. 

The girls enjoy their day spent in the store. ‘They 
feel the importance of being part of the behind-the-scene 
picture of a department store. Enthusiasm is created in 
the salespeople and customers alike. ‘Their informal 
modeling has been well attended by parents, friends and 
teachers. Mothers are often on the sidelines and beam 
with pride. Fathers, too, visit the store on Saturdays and 
even high school boys slip in to see how “the girls” are 


ai i ru 
loing. 


We have found that the High School Sewing Council 
program is educational in that it supplements school 
work, develops poise and assurance, stresses the necessity 
for perfect work, gives initial business training, demon 
strates the value of home economics training for busi- 
hess, provides information which is taken back to school 
and shared with other members of the group, and helps 
to develop a sense of responsibility. It has greatly in- 





























COMING OFF THE PRESSES 
APRIL 20, 1947 
OUR NEW 1947 


FUN WITH FELT 


CATALOGUE 


More than 100 different: kinds of kits are de- 
scribed and illustrated in our new and greatly 
enlarged catalogue. Kits for working with felt, 
plastics, beads, seashells, and wood are listed and 
priced to meet every budget. 

Send 25¢ for our new 1947 catalogue. This 


25¢ will be refunded on your first order. 
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creased public interest in the home economics depart- 


ment, inspiring not only teen-agers but also mature | 
; | | " 118 £a5¢28 sTREETNEW YorKION.Y. 


women to do more sewing. 
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The Knox Lesson 
Is Basic! 


And here it is: factory-fla- 
vored products cannot pos- 
stbly compare with dishes 
made with pure, unflavored 
Knox Gelatine... because 
Knox recipes are made with 
real fruits or real vegetables 
..and flavored with their 
good, natural juices. Better 
tasting and better for you! 


FREE! Special Home Eco- 
nomics Classroom Material 
and new Knox Booklet, Lus- 
cious Pies and Candies. Write 
to Knox Gelatine, Box 2, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX GELATINE 


ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR 











FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
= or more, 7%c each, Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interéor 
a Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & ve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 











New Fifth Edition 


_ MATTHEWS’ 
TEXTILE FIBERS 


Their Physical, Microscopical and 
: mical Properties 
Edited by Herbert R. Mauersberger 


A standard book, completely rewritten to 
give a modern, scientifically accurate dis- 
cussion of textile fibers. Each fiber is 
dealt with separately, and the physical, 
microscopical, and chemical properties of 


each are cited, 
March 1947 1133 Pages $12.50 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 








440 Fourth Ave.. New York 16 N. Y. 
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If I Should Teach 


(Continued from page 225) 


is necessary. This will vary in different 
households and at different seasons of 
the year. In my home, two days each 
week have no definite plan, but are 
open for such tasks and events as airing 
bedding, cleaning silver, calling on 
friends, entertaining guests or attending 
a church or club meeting. I rarely work 
in the afternoon except in the canning 
season. I learned this from my mother 
who was a minister. She lived on a farm 
and reared a family of five children. 
She rarely worked in the afternoon. 
Homemaking was a pleasure for her be- 
cause she had mastered the job by 
methodical habits of work. 

In many homes today, mothers are 
employed and do not have the time or 
inclination to teach their daughters 
home making. The home economics 
teacher must teach more than recipes 
and stitches, she must teach how to be 
an efficient worker. Labor saving de- 
vices may shorten hours of work but 
they can never make efficient workers. 
Thoughtful interest in the job to be 
done and pride in the accomplished 
task will make for contentment and sat- 
isfaction in the most important of all 
professions—homemaking. 

Classroom teachers, you are not teach- 
ing how to cook and how to sew—you 
are developing efficient homemakers. 





What is a “Cutting Bee’’? 


Young mothers, most of them college ~ 


graduates and majors in home econom- 
ics, were recently invited to Gerber’s 
Third Annual “Cutting Bee.” Cutting 
Bee is the name given to an annual get- 
to-gether held in the Gerber’s Baby 
Foods plants in Michigan and Califor- 
nia. The purpose of the Bee is to taste 
test baby foods for texture, color, con- 
sistency, flavor and general appearance. 
The mothers were given the opportunity 
to express their impressions of the qual- 
ity of baby foods currently used by their 
own children. Company executives will 
carefully analyze these opinions for 
worthwhile suggestions on the improve- 
ment of baby foods. 


Tenant Farms 
Today 39 per of America’s 
farms are operated by tenants com- 
pared with less than 30 per cent fifty 
years ago, according to a Twentieth 
Century Fund survey. Over two million 
tenant farmers operate almost 30 per 
cent of the farm land in the nation. 


cent 





Junior-Senior Banquets 
(With Decorations) 
Romantic Banquet—$5.00 


Most Juniors and Seniors are in the throes of 
romance anyway so what could be more appropriate 
than a ROMANTIC send-off at the Junior-Senior 
banquet for these boy-meets-girl high school days? 

And why should this banquet cost $5.00? 
cause with this banquet you receive COMP LE TE 
DECORATIVE MATERIALS ready to put that 
banquet on without having to buy another thing! 
In other words we are doing your shopping for 
you.—You will receive: 

i; Comprete instructions for a ROMANTIC 

BANQUET. 

2. Plans for the program and the entertainment. 

3. Patterns for the programs, invitations, place 
cards, table decorations, centerpiece, and for 
all wall and room decorations. 

4. ENOUGH DECORATIVE PAPER AND 
MATERIALS to make items to decorate 
table and room for FIFTY GUESTS. 

What could be simpler than to get both PLANS 
and MATERIALS in one package, with no more 
shopping to do! Save time and money by buying 
this ONE PACKAGE banquet! 


Flower Garden Banquet—$5.00 


Junior-Senior banquets in the Spring lend them- 
selves to colorful flower-garden effects. Here is 
a lovely banquet in a gay setting of May flowers 
and cozy garden nooks. <A very lovely and popu- 
lar theme. 

And why should this banquet cost $5.00? Be- 
cause with this banquet you receive COMPLETE 
DECORATIVE MATERIALS ready to put that 
banquet on without buying another thing! We 
have found these materials for you, ready to 
send. You will receive: 

1. Complete instructions for a FLOWER GAR- 

DEN BANQUET. 
. Plans for the program and the entertainment. 
. Patterns and MATERIALS for the pro- 
grams, invitations, place cards, nut cups, 
table decorations, centerpiece, and for both 
wall and room decorations. 

4. ENOUGH of these materials: Colored art 
paper, drawing paper, crepe paper, and other 
items — table and room for FIFTY 
GUES 

What a convenience to buy your COMPLETE 
BANQUET in ONE PACKAGE! In other words 
we furnish everything but the FOOD! Save time 
and money by buying this FLOWER GARDEN 
BANQUET! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


wh 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Dietitian; hospital operated under 
American auspices in Panama; transportati: m re: 
funded after 22 months’ service; month’s vacation 
annually. (b) Dietitian to join staff of young 
women’s college; executive experience required; 
staff of fourteen dietitians; university town, Mid- 
dle West. (c) Two therapeutic dietitians; hos- 
pital recently acquired from Army by well-known 
clinic; bed, capacity around 200, early increase 
to 600; university affiliation; no training school; 
$185, complete maintenance. (d) Dietitian to take 
charge of department in general hospital operated 


under American auspices in West Indies. (¢) 
Dietitian to take charge of hospital cafeteria; ap- 
proximately 225 meals served three times daily; 


must be qualified to supervise entire cafeteria 
which is for the Scions of doctors, nurses 
and employees; Milwaukee area. (f) Nutritionist 
to join staff of visiting nurses’ association; duties 
include some teaching; East. (g) Chief dies itian 
to take complete charge of department, 400-bed 
hospital, university town of the South; $300, 
maintenance. (h) Teaching supervisor for thera- 
peutic diet kitchen; college school of nursing; 
duties principally with student nurses. (i) House- 
keeper; to take charge of general 300-bed hos- 
pital; town of 100,000 in Great Lakes area; $200, 
maintenance. (j) Dietitian to take complete 
charge of department in institution averaging 220 
patients; minimum two years’ experience requ ired; 
$280; transportation refunded after year’s service; 
Hawaii. 

(In _ requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and 
the month of publication.) 
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94 6/10% 
Prefer Our 
All-In-One 
Coupon 
Because 
It Saves Time 


and 


It Saves Work 





All you have to do is 
a w wu 
and sign your name once 
It is the Ideal Coupon 
Service for the busy 


Home Economist 





Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


APRIL, 1947 


Please send me the material checked below: 








a 


10 


11 


12. 


13. 


14 











American Can Company PH 447 Page 251 
a. Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. b. High School 
Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. (Reprint.) c- Kitchen 





Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. d. School Lunch Recipe Cards. 


e. Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 





American Meat Institute Page 201 


a.——Copies full-color Pork Charts. One set free, 25¢ for each addi- 
tional set. b. ‘Teacher’s Master Sheet. c.——copies Student Quiz 
Sheets. 





Bristol-Myers Company Page 211 


a. NEW Teacher’s Manual “Guide for a Good Grooming Program.” 
b.——NEW twhpn-age Grooming for School wall charts. o.——NEW 
Student Leaflets “Click with the Crowd.” d.——New “Be Proud of 
Your Hands” Chart. e. New Hand Care Leaflet. f.——Woman's 
Club Grooming Portfolio. g——I have the “Perspiring is Healthful, 
but” chart. h. I do not have it. Please send. 











Carnation Company _— Dept. 752-C Page 257 


Please send me the “Velvet Blend" booklet. 





Celanese Corporation Page 245 


For Teachers: a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World From Synthetics. ec. Fabric Swatch Cards. d. Skeins of 
Celanese Yarns. e.———Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarns. 
f.——Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: ¢.——copies, 
Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h.——copies, Look for the Tags 
and Labels When You Shop. 














Cornell University Page 258 


Please send information about the Summer Session. 





Corning Glass Works Page 252 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Pyrex ware 
Training Manual, “You, and PYREX Ware, and Mrs. America.” 





Cultivated Mushroom Institute Page 248 





Free Mushroom Recipe Booklet. 


Foley Mfg. Co. Page 208 


Professional Offer on Foley Chopper, 
Foley Recipe Book “Variety in Food 





For Home Economists: a. 
Food Mill, Sifter, Fork. b-. 








with the Foley Food Mill.” For Lunch Room Managers: ec. Litera- 
ture on Master Size Foley Food Mill. 
Fun With Felt Company Page 261 


Please send me your new 1947 Fun With Felt Catalogue. Price 25c. 











Gillum Book Company Pages 262 and 264 
a——Catalogue of Plays. b. Romantic Banquet. Price $5.00. 
c. Flower Garden Banquet. Price $5.00. . 

D. C. Heath and Company Page 261 


Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. 





H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-p Page 237 


——Copies one hundred and four page brilliantly illustrated saga of 
man’s search for a perfect method of preserving food. Traces food 
history from cave culture to modern canning. FREE to teachers, 
students, study club groups. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Houghton Mifflin Company Page 259 


Please send me a catalogue of The Riverside Home Economics 
Series. 





Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. Dept. 225 Page 254 


a. 12 Lessons in Home Canning, 24-page booklet, basie principles, 
methods, time charts, steps and recipes for all home canning methods. 
State number needed ———copies Kerr Home Canning Book, new 
edition. Free to teachers, 10c to students, Over 300 recipes, 
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